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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT embarked last 


week on a two weeks’ trip into Middlewest- 
ern and Northwestern States with the avowed 
purpose of obtaining at first hand the reaction 
of the people to his legislative program. 


Although two “formal” addresses were sched- 
uled—one at Bonneville Dam near Portland, 
Oregon, early this week, and the other at Chi- 
cago on his way back East the following week 
—the President made several extemporaneous 


talks from the back platform of his westward 


bound train. 

Mr. Roosevelt discussed crop price stabiliza- 
tion before Iowa audiences, declaring that the 
time had come for the Government to let the 
farmer know approximately at the time he plants 
his crop what he may expect in the way of a 
return at harvest time. He said he was not con- 
cerned with any particular method but was in- 
terested only in the objective. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES 

Even more significant was the address the 
President delivered at Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 
which he said that he did not intend to “coast 
through” his second administration, as a friend 
had advised, but that he was going to continue 
trying to do “the most good for the greatest 
number.” This remark was interpreted in the 
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Before leaving for the West the President is- 
sued an order abolishing the National Emer- 
gency Council, effective December 31. At one 
time this agency was one of the most influential 
organizations in the Roosevelt government and 
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its passing is pliblic recognition that the Ad- 
ministration believes the emergency is over. 
The agency’s functions are to be taken over by 
the Budget Bureau. 


The President, also prior to his departure, 
halted further Pvblic Works Administration 
spending for big work relief projects because of 
the “passing of the economic extremity.” He 
said Secretary of the Interior Ickes had with- 
held approval of a large number of projects be- 
cause cities and towns asking for aid were 
found to be able to finance the work themselves. 


The week beginning October 3 was pro- 
claimed as Fire Prevention Week. In a White 
House proclamation it was pointed out that 
property and loss from fires in the United States 
last year totaled more than $260,000,000 and that 
10,000 lives are being lost each year due to fires. 


STERN PROTEST TO JAPAN 

A vigorous protest was made to Japan last 
week by Secretary of State Hull against ‘“un- 
civilized” air warfare being conducted by Japan 
against Nanking, the new Chinese capital. With- 
in 48 hours after an oral protest, Mr. Hull dis- 
patched a second in writing through the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Japan “in much stronger 
language.” 

American warships will stay in Chinese 
waters to protect Americans as long as the 
Sino-Japanese crisis lasts, according to a state- 
ment by Admiral Yarnell, fleet commander at 
Shanghai. Any risks to the ships involved 
“must be accepted”, the statement said. Wash- 
ington officials made no comment. President 
Roosevelt said recently that Americans who re- 
mained in China after they had been warned to 
leave did so at their own risk. 


Although the President continued to refuse 
to discuss the situation created by revelations 
that Associate Justice Black was affiliated with 
the Ku Klux Klan, Attorney General Cummings 


threw some light on it. He said his department - 


had made “no investigation” of Justice Black’s 
alleged affiliation with the Klan because it‘had 
not been the practice of the Department of Jus- 
tice to inquire into the private lives of nominees 
for the Supreme Court. Meanwhile Justice 
Black, on his way back from Europe for the 
opening of Supreme Court sessions next Mon- 
day, continued silent on the charges. 


Soon after his election as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission last week 
to succeed James M. Landis, William O. Doug- 
las announced that the commission will continue 
to follow the line cf policy adopted by the for- 
mer chairman. Any change, he said, would be 
toward stricter observance of the law. 


Final plans for the voluntary unemployment 
census, announced by Administrator Biggers, 
provide for distribution by the Post Office De- 
partment of registration cards to 31,000,000 
homes throughout the country. Each card will 
carry a brief message from the President ap- 
pealing to unemployed persons to fill out the 
card and mail it to Washington. 


What's Behind the Slump in Stocks? 
Washington and Wall Street Answer 


” 


¢éCTOCKS going down... . 
Those words filtering through 

Washington on so many days of late 
caused a reexamination of the long-time trend. 

The year started off with predictions of a 
rosy future. The Commerce Department esti- 
mated the national income in 1936 at_almost 
sixty-four billion dollars as contrasted with the 


»« 


depression low of less than forty billion in 1932. 


official 
have 


Administration spokesmen said the total this 
year might reach seventy billion. But happen- 
ings since have caused some of them to speak 
less readily about being within striking distance 
of the all-time high, eighty billion in 1929. 

What explains the downward trend that has 
predominated in the Stock Market since 1937 
began? What is the connection, if any, between 
that trend and news developments in national 
and international affairs? What of the future? 


CONSENSUS OF EXPERTS 

A consensus of experts in direct touch with 
Administration policies shows that these opin- 
ions prevail in Washington: 

1—An over-optimistic appraisal of business 
prospects after the 1936 recovery created an 
unstable situation in the Market. 

2—Hasty and unwarranted commodity price 
increases put a brake to normal business ex- 
pansion. 

3—An unsettled labor situation and prospects 
of more regulation of industry and agriculture 
and higher taxes, rather than the reverse, cre- 
ated an unfavorable investment psychology. 

4—No single event or series of events ac- 
counts for the slump. Rather, it is the effect 
of a cumulative situation. 

5—Since Septerbber began, foreign disturb- 
ances and the failure of autumn business to pick 
up as rapidly as predicted have set off selling 
waves which brought new market lows. 

6—The present recession, barring unexpected 
developments, is more likely to be temporary 
than to signalize a long-term “bear market.” 

The extent of the decline is shown by figures 
in the New York Stock Exchange Bulletin. 
Total market values of all listed stocks rose 
from almost sixty billion dollars in January to 
a high of over sixty-two billion in March, and 
have declined ever since to less than fifty-seven 
billion at the latest calculation. 

“We must remember the elemental fact,” 
said one official, “that all stock prices are de- 
cided by earnings or presumed prospective 
earnings. It looks now as though some indus- 
tries and businesses over-expanded their in- 
ventories months back, expecting to sell every- 
thing and at higher prices. They did neither.” 


Another official harked back to a statement 
in March by Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which stressed the im- 
portance of economic fundamentals. 

President Roosevelt was outspoken about that 
time too-rapid The 
mly way to control them, said Mr. Eccles, was 
added: 


against price advances. 
by increasing production. He 

“Increased and shorter hours, when 
they limit or actually reduce production, are not 
at this time in the interest of the public in gen- 
eral or in the real interest of the workers them- 
selves. .. . Wage increases and shorter hours 
are justified and wholly desirable when they 
result from increasing production per capita and 
represent a better distribution of profits.” 

HIGHER LABOR COSTS 
In the light of that, a Government economist 


pointed to a study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board which showed: 


wages 


That labor cost per man-hour increased al- 
most 15 per cent in the year ending in July, 

That the increase was not offset by increased 
productivity, and 

That man hours per unit of output increased 
3.8 per cent, but output per man hour was 3.7 
per cent below a year before. 

In the view of one official, some business men 
who had not paid much attention to the dis- 
pute over the Supreme Court enlargement bill 
began asking “What more is up the President’s 
sleeve?” after the Supreme Court reversed it- 
self on minimum wage legislation and upheld 
the Wagner and Social Security Acts. 

“We sense that here,” he said, “and recom- 
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mendations since made by the President appar- 
ently have intensified the uncertainties of busi- 
They see less prospect of big profits, 
and are more inclined to seek fixed 


ness men. 
more taxes; 
income investments. 

“Another factor,” this official reminded, “is 
that markets today are not like pre-SEC mar- 
kets. They have air pockets. High margin re- 
quirements have eliminated small speculators. 


” 


Less bank credit is used for speculation.” 

No concern was evidenced at the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. William O. Doug- 
las, the new Chairman, said merely: 

From 
root 


“Prices always go up and down. 
time to time, we get to the 
of market trends, to see whether they are being 
shaped by natural economic forces or by arti- 
ficial ones. We will interfere only when such 
forces are artificial.” 

There was no sign of intention to “interfere.” 


BEHIND THE “JITTERS” 

Several of those interviewed attached slight 
importance to discussion about business fears 
of more regulation. ‘They already know the 
worst,” it was said. ‘Remember, stocks went 
up despite the old ery for a rigid gold standard, 
for a balanced budget, and enactment of the 
Securities, the Holding Companies, and the 
Wagner Acts.” 

“The blueness is in Wall Street, not in the 
country,” said one official. ‘Evidently some 
stock buyers were over-ambitious and got the 
jitters when the profit outlook changed a bit. 

“Looking ahead, the increase in commercial 
loans by banks certainly shows that a pick-up 
is coming somewhere. Construction is getting 
more active, too. The markets may be ragged 
for some time; but it would be foolish to say 
that the business cycle—and that’s what counts 
—has turned downward.” 

Other economists outside the 
say the bank loans have risen because various 
corporations have found it necessary to borrow 
from the banks to pay thé undistributed sur- 
plus taxes, and because they have been unable 
to issue securities on account of generally un- 
favorable market conditions which in turn are 
attributed by them to Administration policies. 

These bank loans, it is said, will go down 
when activities in the capital markets are re- 
sumed. The opinions outside the Government 
are to the effect that possibilities of a major 
readjustment in business should not be over- 
looked and that fundamentals like increasing 
labor consumer diminished 
demand and interrupted foreign trade are im- 
portant in developing an economic equilibrium. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


N° 
is likely to 


Westward trip. 


major change in Administration policies 


result from the President's 


Mr. Roosevelt is so firmly convinced that the 
people are in complete sympathy with his “ob- 
jectives” that he naturally construes the cordial 
reception accorded him everywhere as endorse- 


ment of his policies. 


The President’s progressive militancy as he 
traveled Westward portends a more aggressive 
attitude toward Congress for his legislative pro- 
gram. He has been saying all along that people 
were with him, against Congress, on major ques- 
tions like the Court bill, and receptions given 
apparently have convinced him more than ever. 


BUSINESS LAG ‘“‘TEMPORARY’’? 

Current business recession and decline in 
stock markets are regarded by the President as 
temporary. He believes, as he said in his back- 
platform speech at Cheyenne, “the depression is 


pretty much over.” 


In this view he is supported generally by Gov- 
ernment economists, who are not unduly sur- 
prised by the extent of the stock market decline 
and expect a recovery over a period of months. 
At the same time, monetary, banking and fiscal 
policies of the Government are being recon- 
sidered by the experts in light of the changed 
market situation. 


The SEC is watching the markets as a matter 
of routine, but is not likely to take any correc- 
tive action unless signs develop of manipulating 
stocks. Appointment of Douglas to chairman- 
ship of SEC, in face of reported warnings that 
action would disturb Wall Street and unsettle 
the markets further, shows how little weight 
Mr. Roosevelt attaches to market disturbances. 


IMPROVED LABOR OUTLOOK 
Better outlook in labor field is bright spot in 
national picture. Although some observers are 
predicting an increase in strikes in the next few 
months, fewer labor troubles are expected in the 
next twelve months than in the last twelve. 


Snub of two Government officials—Perkins 
and Madden—by A. F. of L. does not mean 
federation opposition to Administration poli- 
cies. Failure to invite them to speak at coming 
convention was due to resentment at their ad- 
ministrative methods, 


One amendment to National Labor Relations 
Act which will be asked for at A. F. of L. meet- 


(Continued on Page 3.] 








The United States News 
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—Wide World 

EXPRESS WEST 
President Roosevelt shown on the rear of his special 
train as it left Hyde Park for the long overland run 
to the West. Purpose of the trip is to enable the 
President to guage the public’s opinion of his policies. 
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Shielding Civil Rights 
With a Law of 1867 


New labor problems and an old 
statute. Harlan county strife. 
Federal intervention. 


E Constitutional guarantee of citizens against 

being deprived of life and liberty without due 
process of law is a guarantee which, in practice, 
has operated chiefly to protect citizens against arbi- 
trary action by the Government. 

But some aspects of these rights are also safe- 
guarded by statute, and in these cases, citizens may 
be protected against arbitrary actions performed 
by other citizens. 

A recent statute of this type is the National 
Labor Relations Act, which protects the right of 
collective bargaining in labor relations and is de- 
signed to safeguard employees from domination 
by employers in the choice of their bargaining 
agents. The Act carries no criminal penalties for 
its violation. 

But there is another broader Act, guaranteeing 
civil rights, passed in 1867, which does carry crimi- 
nal penalties for violation of its provisions. 


INDICTMENTS BEING PREPARED 


Last week the Department of Justice let it be 
known that it is preparing indictments under this 
earlier Act against certain employers in Harlan 
County, Ky., who are alleged to have denied collec- 
tive bargaining rights in a way that, the Depart- 
ment claims, makes them liable to the criminal 
penalties. These penalties include a fine up to 
$5,000 and imprisonment up to 10 years. Indict- 
ments will be askéd on September 29. 

The law was passed in the Reconstruction period 
after the Civil War, during which night-riding 
members of the Ku Klux Klan frequently executed 
their own ideas of the way in which certain in- 
dividuals ought to be dealt with. 

Among possible applications today, in addition 
to those which the Department of Justice has in 
mind, were these, as seen by observers: 

Conspiracy among vigilante groups who take 
violent action either in labor disputes or on other 
grounds; concerted action among labor union mem- 
bers for intimidation of non-strikers; action of 
labor pickets in barring the free use of the high- 
ways to those wishing to enter strike-bound plants; 
violence by so-called detective agencies or employ- 
ers’ agents in breaking up unions or in driving 
union organizers from a community. 


SENATE COMMITTEE DISCLOSURES 


Allied to the last type of action are the alleged 
violations of the law involved in the prospective 
charges to be brought against certain coal mine 
operators in Harlan County. The acts upon which 
the charges are based were largely those disclosed 
in the investigation of the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin. 

Among the incidents brought out in the investi- 
gation were: 

Testimony by thrée persons that they had béen 
hired to blow up the home of a union organizer 
with dynamite. 

Statements that two coal mine operators had 
shut down their pits in order to halt a miners’ or- 
ganizing campaign. 

Accusation by a miner that two company guards 
had shot his brother to death, his brother having 
been engaged in union activity. 

Two of the witnesses béfore the Senate com- 
mittee had asked the eommittee to proiect them 
against reprisals when they returned home. 


THE SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD STATUTE 


The statute of 1867 reads as follows: 

“If two or more pérsons conspire to injure, op- 
press, threaten or intimidate any citizen in the 
free exercise of any right or privilege secured to 
him by the Constivution of the United States or 
laws of the United States, or because of his having 
exercised the same, or if two or more persons go 
in disguise on the highway, or on the premises of 
another, with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege so 
secured, they shall be fined not more than $5,000 
and imprisoned not more than 10 years, and shall, 
moreover, be thereafter ineligible to any office, or 
place of honor, profit or trust created by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States.” 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT RIDES 


_ INTO THE WEST—A TEST OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 
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HEERS ring sweetly in the ears of any man. 
Traveling across the continent on a trip 
announced as “non-political,” President Roose- 
velt last week heard their music again much as 
throughout the 1936 campaign. 

Crowds welcomed him. Democratic leaders, 
excepting opponents of his program like Sen- 
ator Burke, of Nebraska, reported to him and 
made requests. What was supposed to be a “no 
speech day” turned into a “four speeches day.” 

After a perfunctory exchange of “Hellos” 
with Senator O'Mahoney, who parted with him 
on the Court issue, Mr. Roosevelt related to a 
throng at Cheyenne: 

“A friend of mine came to me and said: ‘Why 
don't you take it easy? You have come up a long 
hill during the last four years, and now why 
don't you have a good time?’ 

“I said to him that I was going to continue 
during the next four years as in the past. I 
don't want to coast and the nation does not 
want me to coast with my feet up.” (Text of 
Cheyenne address on page 11.) 

“This is a trip of inspection,” the President 
started off at Clinton, Iowa. “I have made such 
a trip every year for the past four years and I 
thought that I ought to come out again to see 
how things are getting on. They seem to be 
getting on pretty well.” 

TEST OF REACTION Events soon indicated 
there was more to it than 


OF THE PUBLIC TO that. In private discus- 
COURT POLICY sions with Senators dur- 
ing the long dispute over the Supreme Court 
enlargement bill, Mr. Roosevelt had asserted 
confidence that the voters were with him. Slight 
doubt remained at the week end that he was 
now testing that conviction. 

Not that he talked again of adding Justices 
to the highest Court. With Mrs. Roosevelt by 
his side and a smile on his face, the President 
emphasized his “objectives”. One that brought 
a rousing response in the tall corn country— 
defined while waving two big ears of corn pre- 
sented to him—was “to stabilize farm prices”. 

“A lot of people mix-up objectives with 
methods,” he said, “and sometimes, when they 
don’t like the objectives, they say: ‘Oh, yes, 
we do like the objectives, but we don't like the 
methods proposed by this particular fellow.’ 

“Well, I am not in love with any particular 
methods, but I am in love with the particular 
objectives which the people are after and I am 
after.” 

From Governors, Mayors and others, he re- 
ceived assurances that people in those sections 
felt much the same way. Interest in the Su- 
preme Court controversy and allegations that 
Justice Hugo Black is a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan was less, they said, than in immediate 
questions about relief and more Federal spend- 
ing in those States. 

“We'd like to be against spending,” said Gov- 





ernor Cochran, of Nebraska, “but we are forced 
to be for it.” 

One after another of his visitors told Mr. 
Roosevelt he would be reelected overwhelm- 
ingly if an election were tomorrow. An en- 
thusiastic Iowan shouted “We'll be voting for 
you in 1940.” The President laughed, said 
nothing. 

After defending the public works program at 
Cheyenne, Mr. Roosevelt went to bat especially 
for the building of huge dams with Federal 
funds to generate power. 

In his speech at Casper, Wyoming, the Presi- 
dent told of what had been accomplished by use 
of Federal funds. He said that the spending of 
$60,000,000 of the Government’s money in 
Wyoming had brought practical results and 
that no such funds need be spent in the future 
because the conditions in the State are better. 

“Unemployment in Wyoming has dropped 
from 11,000 to 6,000,” he pointed out. “That 
helps me to balance the budget.” 

Mr. Roosevelt reiterated that he is clinging 
to his social objectives and he criticized those 
“who are good citizens only so long as it suits 
their pocketbooks to be good citizens.” “You 
and I are going to make democracy work,” he 
added. 

The President 
Wheatland and Chugwater made brief remarks. 

Before heading westward, Mr. Roosevelt put 
in several full days of work at Hyde Park. A 
few hours of rest did come on return from Sun- 
day services at St. James Episcopal Church, 
where he is Senior Warden, with Mrs. Roose- 
velt, their youngest son, John, and his fiancee, 
Anne Clark of Boston. By not attending the 
annual baseball game between teams of the 
White House “official family” and newspaper 
men Dad Roosevelt missed a chance to see his 
boy hit home runs that helped to beat the re- 
porters by 21 to 12. 

Son and Secretary James Roosevelt slipped 
off to Massachusetts to attend the wedding of 
Thomas J. Qualters, the President's ever-alert 
bodyguard, and Miss Arlene Eade, of Lynn. The 
trip to the Coast meant honeymoon to them. 


in platform appearance at 


The face of Mr. Qual- 


ON CONTROVERSY ters, who watches behind 
Mr. Roosevelt at press 


OVER MR. BLACK conferences, was almost 


as expressionless as usual while questions about 
Justice Black’s reported Klan affiliations were 
raised anew. The President stood pat on his 
earlier statement that, pending Mr. Black’s re- 
turn from Europe, nothing would be said by 
him. It was learned, however, that the Justice 
had not communicated with the White House 
up to then. 

In the matter of relief Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
almost as though he had foreknowledge of what 
the western Governors would tell him. Con- 
clusion of allotments under the PWA program 
prompted an inquiry at that time whether he be- 
lieved the depression was over. 

“There has been a decreasing need for this 
stimulation with the passing of the economic 


DEEP SILENCE 





+ extremity,” he said; but pointed at once to the 


still-heavy relief burden. 

Nevertheless, he abolished the “National 
Emergency Council”—that board of major ad- 
visors which attempted earlier in the New Deal 
to coordinate the attack on depression. A plan 
for the latest effort to obtain data on the prob- 
lem—by having the unemployed register—was 
approved. The Post Office Department will dis- 
tribute 31,000,000 blanks and subsequently de- 
liver those filled-in by the jobless to John D. 
Biggers, the registration administrator. 

With infantile paralysis cases reaching a new 
peak for the year, Mr. Roosevelt acted to ex- 
pand the campaign against the disease by the 
Warm Springs Foundation in Georgia. That 
project is especially close to his heart in view 
of his personal knowledge of paralysis suffer- 
ings. 


CONFLICT IN CHINA Wires to Washington 


were kept open much of 
TOPIC OF PARLEYS the time for consultation 
WITH MR. HULL 


on the foreign situation. 
Secretary Hull sought advice before sending the 
militant protest to Japan against the bombing 
of Nanking. In between the talks, Mr. Roose- 
velt dispatched as much routine as possible— 
signing proclamations for a Fire Prevention 
Week, a Columbus Day in honor of Christopher 
Columbus, and a Pulaski Day in honor of the 
Polish hero. 

More documents had to be taken on the train 
for consideration. The schedule did not allow 
much time for paper work, however. It was 
more a case of talking things over with local 
leaders en route as well as to crowds at stops. 


The itinerary this week: 


Monday—Boise, Idaho. Motor to 


Owyhee Dam. 


inspect 


Tuesday—Inspect Bonneville Dam, Oregon; 
motor to Vancouver. 

Wednesday—Rest in daughter's Seattle home. 

Thursday—Visit Victoria, British Columbia, 
by. water. 

Friday—Motor to Tacoma, Wash., visiting en 
route, 

Saturday—Inspect Grand Coulee Dam, rear 
platform talk at Spokane. 

By that time Mr. Roosevelt will have had 
even greater opportunity to gauge public senti- 
ment toward him and his program. All the 
more interest will attach to whatever he might 
say on Sunday in Montana, the home State of 
the Senate leader against the Court bill—Bur- 
ton Wheeler. 

Stops in North Dakota and Minnesota, a 
bridge dedication in Chicago, and Mr. Roose- 
velt then will be on his way back east. He 
may stop at Hyde Park to see his mother, now 
returning from Europe, before proceeding to 
Washington. 

In the meantime, the Supreme Court will have 
met again to pass on some questions vitally af- 
fecting Administration policy and Justice Black 
presumably will have donned the sombre robe 
of his office. 
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Friends of Justice Hugo Black 
say privately that any concession 
which the Justice may make on 
the Ku Klux Klan issue is likely 
to be limited to an admission that 
he once belonged and an asser- 
tion that he has resigned and that 
his record in the Senate speaks 
for itself. 
xk * 


In the opinion of those in a posi- 
tion to know, one of the reasons 
why certain Administration ad- 
visors counseled a registration 
rather than a count of the unem- 
ployed was a desire to avoid dis- 
closing the number of aliens on 
relief. Under the registration 
plan it is believed that few of the 
aliens will be counted. 


xk 
the Gov- 


ernment quietly are pushing a 
campaign for Jiberalization of 


Housing experts in 





the present insurance provisions 
under which the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration operates so 
that an additional prod may be 
provided for large-scale apart- 
ment developments. 


2 @ 


Plans for an Anglo-American 
trade agreement, it is reported 
in Government diplomatic cir- 
cles, are scotched for the time 
being and the whole program 
may have to be abandoned be- 
cause of last-minute difficulties 
in reaching an agreement with 
the British. Secretly, higher 
Department officials are miffed 
over the turn of affairs as they 
had definite assurances a few 
months ago that the agreement 
would be concluded. Also, ne- 
gotiations for a similar treaty 
with Argentina, insiders say, are 
held up by the turn of events. 





Behind the scenes in the Labor + 


Department a sharp contest is 
going on to determine who will 
replace Edward F. McGrady in 
the post of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. Both the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. partisans are 
maneuvering to obtain appoint- 
ment of a man favorable to their 
side. The probabilities are shap- 
ing up, insiders say, for appoint- 
ment of a man a/ready in the De- 
partment who has never been 
connected with either group. 
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Nothing yet has been said about 
it publicly but the C. I. O. is pre- 
paring to publish the results of 
all Labor Board elections as an 
offset to the publicity which will 
accompany the convention of 
the A. F. of L. The returns 
which will show the C. I. O. with 





a decided advantage are to be 
bally-hooed as proof that the 
Lewis organization is the demo- 
cratic choice of large groups of 
workers, 
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Another battle according to word 
being passed on Capitol Hill, is 
in the cards for the next session 
as to whether the power pro- 
visions will be retained in the 
Norris 7-TVA bill. A_ strong 
move is under way for their 
elimination. 


x kek 


A thorough study of foreign in- 
vestments in the United States 
will soon be released by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The investigation is 
the first complete analysis of for- 
eign holdings of American se- 
curities and property. 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE RETURNS 


Back in Washington after a three months’ va- 
cation in New Hampshire and Canada, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes offers no indications as to 
what steps, if any, will be taken about the alleged 
KKK affiliations of Associate Justice Hugo Black. 
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Rumblings of Battle 
Over Justice Black 


Possible revival of Court issue. ‘Im- 
pertinence” of an investigation. 
Hints of impeachment. 


HE possibility of an historic scene between 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and Hugo Bleck before 
the Supreme Court sits was envisioned in Wash- 
ington after publication of charges that the new 
Justice is bound by oath to the Ku Klux Kian. 

The President’s terse refusal to comment about 
Mr. Black’s position “until such time as he returns” 
from Europe suggested to his hearers that some- 
thing would be said, once the two of them had 
talked. First impressions were that Mr. Roosevelt 
would cancel his western trip, remain in Wash- 
ington. 

Instead, when the boat now bringing the Justice 
back docks in mid-week, the President will be 3,000 
miles away, with his grandchildren in Washington 
State, not to return here until after the Supreme 
Court resumes sessions next Monday. 


SENTIMENT SOUNDED 

By that time he will have much first-hand in- 
formation about the attitude of the West toward 
the Black appointment, toward the Supreme 
Court itself and his hopes to pring about a “re- 
juvenation” of the judiciary, and about the 
potential effects on the New Deal program and his 
political leadership. As seen by many Washington 
observers, all are tied together in a situation por- 
tending important consequences in Congress and 
in the 1938 and 1940 elections. 

Speeches by the President on the trip have been 
read in the light of the controversy about Mr. Black 
and the possibility of the Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment issue being raised again. Would he lay a 
groundwork for defense or retreat as to the fitness 
of his nominee for the Court? Would he fore- 
shadow reprisals against Democratic Senators who 
opposed the Court bill or revival of the bill itself? 

The closest Mr. Roosevelt came to the questions 
was at Cheyenne, Wyo., where he served indirect 
notice that no ground would be given. 

A friend had suggested that he begin to take it 
easy and have a good time, he said, and added: 

“I said to him that I was going to continue dur- 
ing the next four years as in the past. I don’t want 
to coast and the nation does not want me to coast 
with my feet up.” 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY LISTENS 

In the audience stood slender, keen-eyed Senator 
Joseph O'Mahoney. He was one who sought to have 
the Administration compromise on the Court issue 
before it was too late. Doubtless he remembered 
the President’s attitude that he knew national sen- 
timent better tham counsellors of compromise and 
that the public was with him. 

Eventually Mr. O’Mahoney joined the bill’s oppo- 
nents. Formerly he had been listed as a hundred 
per cent Roosevelt man no less than Senator Black. 
At Cheyenne, he boarded the President's train as a 
member of the welcoming committee, not by invi- 
tation. They exchanged greetings only. 

When the train had crossed Nebraska, Senator 
opponent of the Court bill and leader of the 
opposition to confirmation of Mr. Black’s nomina- 
tion—was not invited to accompany the President 
as Governor Cochran was. The situation was re- 
ceiving attention in the State at the time, in view of 
praise given the new Justice by the veteran inde- 
pendent, Senator George Norris. 

“Even if he was a member of the Klan, there’s 
no legal objection to that,” he said. 

While Mr. Black still remained silent on the high 
seas, dispute over his appointment continued. Rep- 
resentative Pettengill (Dem.), of Indiana, an- 
nounced he would support an impeachment move. 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, believed 
impeachment improbable, but said the Supreme 
Court might rule Mr. Black ineligible for member- 
ship there. 

Attorney General Cummings, evidencing resent- 
ment against articles saying the Justice Depart- 
ment had not investigated Mr. Black's qualifica- 
tions, declared such an investigation would have 
been “impertinent.” He had nothing to say about 
a report that one of his assistants, William E. Fort, 
knew of the Klan connection because he belouged 
to the organization with Mr. Black. 

Calling the President’s trip a “studied attempt” 
to avoid meeting the Justice on his return, Repre- 
sentative Fish (Rep.), of New York, contended Mr, 
Roosevelt “cannot evade the issue by remaining 
silent or running away from it.” 
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[Continued From Page 1.) 
ing is the so-called Walsh amend- 
ment under which members of 
crafts in any plant must be desig- 
nated as separate bargaining units 
if a majority of them so desire. 
Discretion is now left with the 
Labor Board, which usually fol- 
lows the wishes of craft workers. 


If the A. F. of L. convention 
votes to expel the unions associ- 
ated with the CIO, officials of the 
CIO probably will call a conven- 
tion immediately to organize as a 
separate body. 


Steps to revise existing tax 
Jaws will play a major role in 
Washington activity in the next 
few months. 


Treasury recommendations to 
Congress probably will call for 
amendment of the surplus profits 
tax to lighten the tax burden of 
small business. This will mean 
modification of the law to give 
small concerns debt payment al- 
lowances. 


The Treasury probably will re- 
sist any efforts in Congress to 
ease the effects of the undis- 
tributed profits tax. 

Higher taxes on individual in- 
comes probably will be voted to 
make up for any losses due to 
corporation tax relief. 

Not much chance in a campaign 
year for the Vinson proposal 
which in effect would levy an in- 
come tax on smaller incomes. 

New crop control program to 
be submitted by the Admin- 
istration at the next session 
of Congress probably will not 
call for drastic compulsory con- 
trol. Only penalty for failing to 
observe the Government’s pro- 
gram for soil conservation and 
land use probably will be with- 
holding of cash benefits and 
commodity loan privileges. 

Foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment is being left principally to 
Hull's discretion. The Secretary 
of State is usually slow-moving, 
so that his quick and sharp pro- 
tests against Japanese bombing of 
Nanking mean more determina- 
tion on part of this Government 
than appeared on the surface. 

At the same time official con- 
centration is on avoiding involv- 
ments in the Sino-Japanese situa- 
tion that might threaten war for 
this country. 

Prospects for a special session 
of Congress this fall are fading. 
Reasons: Opposition of Congress 
leaders; growing feeling that the 
regular session beginning in Jan- 
uary can handle any necessary 
legislation; no. program ready; 
desire to avoid as long as possible 
discussion of the Black appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. 
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Far East trade and embargoes. 
Danger to ‘open door’ policy. 
Freedom of seas at issue. 


THAT chance is there that the 
United States can keep out of 
the war in the Orient? 

It is a grim question mark that 
the crazily rocketing bombs and 
shells are writing on the night sky 
over the burning cities of Nanking 
and Canton. 

Some experts on foreign affairs 
are offering the disconcerting answer 
that the chances of our being drawn 
into war are greater than they were 
20 years ago—greater than in the 
months when the American people 
were confident of non-involvement 
in the conflagration then ravaging 
Europe after re-electing a peace- 
minded President on the slogan: “He 
kept us out of war.” 


That the American people are 
peace-minded now, as far as the 
struggle across the Pacific is con- 


cerned, seems true without question. 
They want to keep out of that war. 

But can such public opinion pre- 
vail against factors and forces tend- 
ing to draw us toward the brink in 
the Oriental conflict? 

What are the factors and influ- 
ences that may lead, or push, or 
subtly and gradually involve us in 
the Sino-Japanese war in the next 
few months, if the conflict across 
the Pacific is prolonged? 


THE TRADE FACTOR 

For one thing, there is the impor- 
tant factor of trade interest. The 
potentiality of trade with China has 
been at the center of American in- 
terest in the Orient for the last hun- 
dred years. Because of China’s vast 
population, a third of a billion peo- 
ple, the United States has always 
considered the potential Oriental 
market of great importance. 

Our diplomatic policy in the Far 
East has centered around keeping 
this area open to American trade op- 
portunities on equal terms with all 
other nations of the world. That was 
behind the promulgation of John 
Hay’s “open door” policy at the be- 
ginning of the present century. 
American influence operated to pre- 
vent China from being hopelessly 
sliced up into spheres of foreign 
domination. American diplomatic 
pressure moderated the terms of the 
Boxer indemnity. It temporarily 
checked the predatory push of Eu- 
ropean imperial powers into China. 

American influence historically al- 
so has stood in the way of Japanese 
incursions and spoliation of China. 
Japan as late as the 1922 Washing- 
ton Conference was checked by the 


influence of the United States, 
backed by other European powers. 
Japan at that time had to recede 


from some of the advances she had 
made into China during the World 
War. The Japanese were constrain- 
ed to give back the Kiao-chou penin- 
sula to China. They agreed to re- 
newed acceptance oi the “open door” 
policy. They joined with the United 
States and other great powers in 
treaty agreements providing for mu- 
tual consultation and conference be- 
fore the territorial status quo in the 
Orient should be disturbed again by 
aggression. 

That was the last time Japan was 
checked. Increasing pressure of 
Japanese population pushed against 
diplomatic and treaty barriers. In- 
creasing industrialization sharpened 
Japanese demand for exploitation of 
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CAN AMERICA STAY OUT OF WAR IN THE ORIENT? + 
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FOOD FOR INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT 
A group of delegates to the nine power conference on “piracy” in 
the Mediterranean shown at the dining table where talk that affects 
the world continues even after the more formal conferences are 


completed. 


Facing the camera left to right are: 


Russia's Commissar for Foreign Affairs; Dr. Schranz, Mayor of 
Nyon, and Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 





China’s rich natural resources and + tion’s refusal thus far to apply the 


control of a larger share of her trade. 

Increasing Japanese militarization 
gave the Nippon empire the power 
to defy treaty restrictions and world 
opinion and overrun Manchuria to 
create the puppet state of Manchu- 
kuo in 1931-32. Vainly the United 
States, poorly supported by other 
powers, protested against these 
gressions. The Pacific treaty system 
was shattered by force of arms. The 
“open door” for the trade of Ameri- 
ca and other nations began to close. 

Emboldened by 1931 success in 
Manchuria, Japan gained confidence 
in her ability to defy the rest of the 
world and this year renew with im- 
punity the satiation of her imperial- 
ambitions at China’s expense. 


ag- 


istic 
American 
greatly 
and 


potentialities of 
trade in China have been 
narrowed by the commercial 
military penetration of Japan into 
the vast domains of the Celestials. 
The economic stakes involved in po- 
tential China trade bulk less im- 
portantly than formerly as counter- 
weights against any grave risks that 
might be entailed in aggressive ef- 
forts to preserve them, 


The 


Temporarily, however, our China 
trade, though its volume never came 
up to expectations and though hopes 
for increasing it are being limited, 
still remains as a pressure factor to 
persuade us to seek retention of our 
hold in China. And aggressive at- 
tempts to retain that hold would 
expose us to increasing chance of 
clashes with the violently expanding 
imperial ambitions of Japan, 


BOOMING WAR TRADE 

Recently our Far Eastern trade has 
been abnormally stimulated since 
the Sino-Japanese friction began in- 
tensifying until it finally burst out 
into martial conflagration this year 
American trade with the Orient, 
feverishly fanned by conflict condi- 
has been increasing. As fig- 
ures recently cited by Commerce 
Secretary Roper demonstrate, our 
exports to China for the first seven 
months of this year are up 41 per 
cent as compared with the compar- 
able seven-month period of 1936 
though our total exports to China 
during this period, indeed, have 
amounted to only $36,955,000, or less 
than the cost of a single one of the 
two new battleships recently author- 
ized to be built for our Navy. 

Meanwhile war-stimulated indus- 
trial demands have also nearly dou- 
bled American exports to Japan. Our 
$192,050,000 of exports to Japan from 
January to August this year repre- 
sent an 86 per cent increase over 
exports to Japan during the similar 
period of 1936. Cotton and copper 
and scrap iron—all commodities that 
mean revenue for American pro- 
ducers and exporters, all commodi- 
ties that can be put to constructive 
peace-time uses, but that also go 
into the making of the munitions 
and machinery of war—figure 
largely in the increased volume of 
our shipments to the Orient. 


THE PARTIAL EMBARGO 

Do we want to sacrifice or dislo- 
cate this trade by such embargoes 
as would be applied under a full ap- 
plication of our Neutrality Act? Or 
do we want to insist on our neutral 
trading rights at whatever risks? 

Current official American recogni- 
tion of the hazards of trying to ship 
arms and munitions to China came 
in the recent very limited applica- 
tion of an embargo on such ship- 
ments in the holds of government- 
owned merchant ships, and a warn- 
ing to other American shipowners 
that they will hereafter carry such 
cargoes to the Orient at their own 
risk. 

But this falls far short of full ap- 
plication of the Neutrality Act 
passed by the last Congress. And 
Sharp controversy continues to rage 
over whether that law should be put 
into effect by Presidential proclama- 
tion that a state of war exists in 


tions, 


China. 
Those who uphold the Administra- 
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yoic2 moral indignation that Ameri- 
| can exports of cotton go in part into 
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Maxim Litvinoff, } American copper and scrap iron are 
being used to build up the engines 
| of war—and this to a greater ex- 
tent in the case of Japan than of 
: China, because of the greater volume ESTABLISHED 1874 
law argue that the Neutrality Act | of American exports to the former 
was passed before the Sino-Japanse country. 
trouble broke out and consequently , ‘ 
was not designed to fit the special Six leading American peace or- 
a tae . ‘ : ganization: that applauded the 
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t would seriously 
interrupt a foreign trade tuat is 


helpful to economic re- 
temporarily 


permanently 


covery, a trade which, if 
broken off, might be 
dislocated and perhaps largely pre- 
empted by other commercial nations 
after subsidence of the Sino-Jap- 
anese war. 


FOR LAW’S APPLICATION 


argue on the 
contend 


other 


that 


Those who 


Side of the question 


Japan would be hurt as much or 
more than China by the Neutrality 
Act. They say that embargoing of 
war supplies would put a_ serious 
crimp in Japan’s means of keeping 


gressive war machinery going. 


to the fact that our trade 


her ag 
They point 
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will of 
of the the brusque 
Statement of peace groups, 
whose executives include some of the 
active political the 
President in the election cam- 
paign. 


people,” runs 


these 


Supporters of 
} + 


MIGHT AVERT DISPUTES 


The neutrality law is not perfect, 
say such proponents of its applica- 
tion, and Congress needs to perfect 
it. But even in present * form 
they contend would prevent dis- 
putes about blockade-running from 
developing into combustible war 
controversies. And would wash 
American hands of continuing to 
help prolong the war by supplying 
both with war 
materials. 


US 


combatant nations 


the national legislature and + 


To this line of arguments, op- 
ponents of the Neutrality Act make 
rebuttal 
that the neutrality law would hurt 
China more than Japan, that in- 
voking it would be an act of 
cowardly isolationism and a shirking 
of American moral obligation to dis- 
tinguish between aggressors and in- 
nocent victims of aggression. 

Such opponents of “isolationism,” 
with rare exceptions, however, hava 
not gone to the extent of demand- 
ing interventionism that would mean 
punitive treatment for Japan as the 
aggressor, or discriminatory treat- 
ment such as the application of eco- 
nomic sanctions against trade with 
Japan while continuing to attempt 
to maintain war-time trade only 
with China, 


with reiterated insistence 
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are literally phenomenal! 


speak for itself. 





i the darkness, a fleet of mammoth trucks 


thundered along the highw ay. 


Their engines—the wickedest things on 
wheels when it comes to punishing motor oil 
—were giving Gulfpride the test of its life! 
They were proving to every one who drive Ss 
a car that here is a motor oil whose benefits 


Let the record of these actual experiences 


One big operator put 72,000 miles on each 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL ° 


pany y history. 


' 
: : 
between drains! 


a year on Gulfpride and never so 


rare indeed in the annals of truck- 
dom. And another spent a mere 


of his trucks and never had to add a $2. 
single quart of oil between fillings. More- 
over, When his mechanics removed the 
oil pans at the end of 50,000 miles, the 
fleet owner was amazed to find no trace 
of sludge. Thanks to Gulfpride Oil, his 
operating costs were the lowest in the com- 


Another operator ran a truck more than 
100.000 miles—without ever taking the head 
off the motor for repairs, without ever hay- 
ing to clean out carbon, without ever seeing 


the oil level drop even so much as a quart 


Stull another fleet owner ran his 


19 trucks more than a million miles 


much as tightened a bearing — 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA ° 





We start with a 100% Pure Penisylvania 
oil —produced by the usual refining meth- 
ods and actually a premium oil. Then we 
put this already highly refined oil through the 
Alchlor process, which discards 20% sticky 
waste that forms carbon and sludge in a motor! 


> 


That's why Gulfpride is different, unique, 
That’s why Gulfpride will prove 
economical beyond your fondest 
hopes! Try it at the Sign of the 
Orange Disc. 35¢ a quart (includes 
Federal tax only). Gulf Oil Corpor- 
ation... Gulf Refining. Company. 





39 on motor parts in three long years! 


“Will it do this for me?” 


Yes, you oan expect—and get—astonishing re- 
sults from Gulfpride. But don texpect any other 
oil to match it. For no other oil goes through 
Gulf’s exclusive, patented Alchlor process! 
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Cartoonist Parrish for the Chicago Tribune 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


Balancing the Budget 


2. The “Ever Normal Granary” 


3. Taxation Without Duplication 


ROBABILITY that the Federal Government will 
P have an unbalanced budget this year causes no 
surprise, but leads to condemnation of Administra- 
tion financing from practically all commenting 
newspapers. 

It is urged that the Government has failed to 
take reasonable steps in the direction of making 
income and expenditures approach a balance, al- 
though it is argued that general conditions war- 
ranted smaller expenditures. It is even stated that 
debt retirement should be considered. 

Another program of increased spending, it is 
pointed out, has been adopted, and the warning is 
given that “he who dances must pay the fiddler.” 
It is also warned that the public is rapidly be- 
coming deficit conscious. 





Critics of Crop Control 


RACTICALLY all commenting newspapers criti- 

cize the new crop control program of the Fed- 
eral Government. The plan provides that the “ever 
normal granary” plan be combined with acreage 
reduction, employing the payment plan of soil con- 
servation which was adopted after the defeat of 
AAA. 

Much of the current sentiment against the plan 
is declared to have been influenced by the report 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, which 
was established under American leadership, that 
restricting production retards recovery. 

Chief objection to crop control is the uncertainty 
of weather conditions, and the experience in the 
loss of foreign markets which cotton producers have 
had. 

It is repeated that the nation cannot increase its 


Whee the Press Gf ie Matting wacaeg 
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CHINA AND OUR "ISOLATION": THE EDITORS VIEW 
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CCEPTANCE by the United States of the 
invitation from the League of Nations to 
participate as an observer in sessions of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Far Eastern Affairs is con- 
sidered a logical step by 68 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers. Continued adherence to 
the policy of isolation is advised by 32 per cent 
of the press. 

On the side of cooperation it is contended that 
lawless conquest by autocratic nations has 
reached the point that the moral influence of the 
United States is needed by the world forces 
which would preserve the rights of large and 
small nations, and especially the independence 
of China. 


| 
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Warnings against being 
drawn into another world 
FOR U. S. SEEN war are given by those 
BY SOME WRITERS editors who find futility 
in the enterprises of the League of Nations, and 
who remember the position taken by the Ameri- 
can State Department at the time of the in- 
vasion of Manchuria, only to be left in an im- 
possible position by the other leading powers. 

The New York Times (Dem.), in lauding the 
strength of the American people, quotes Dr. 
Butler, of Columbia University, as pointing to 
their potential influence in the world, and de- 
claring that “in the acquiescence of democratic 
peoples in the growth of despotism there is a 
dangerous weakening of our own moral fiber.” 
The Times further quotes Dr. Butler’s statement 
that the present State Department is “slowly 
evolving a policy which leads toward a concep- 
tion of our role combining independence of ac- 
tion with participation in moves that tend to 
strengthen democratic forces.” 

“The United States,” according to the 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind), “might well join 
in an expression of strong disapproval of cal- 
lous use of military power by the men who 
dominate Japan.” The Times-Union adds that 
“moral force means something in the world even 
though nations look to armies and navies for 
security.” 


DANGER OF WAR 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


A Test of Horsemanship 





“There is at Geneva,” declares the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.) “an opportunity to expound the 
principle that accepted obligations, treaties, and 
the rights of nations to freedom from aggres- 
sion cannot be swept away by brute force.” 


The Sun adds that “they must be affirmed and 
upheld by any body pretending to deal with 
the law of nations, whether they can be defended 
by force or not.” 


“It might be well for America to stand and 
be counted on the side of a just attempt to solve 
the Oriental question,” holds the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press (Rep.). 


“We shall be stupid,” 
advises the Akron Beacon 
OF MEANS TO Journal (Ind.) “if we 
PRESERVE PEACE cannot see that the trap 
is being baited to enmesh us in another and even 
worse foreign war than that which we have ex- 
perienced.” 


NATIONS” NEED 


“The nations,” in the judgment of the Pasa- 
dena Star-News (Ind.) “have not equipped them- 
selves with an effective instrument in dealing 
with international problems, or they have not 
learned to use the instrument successfully. 


+ However, this does not prove that they can get 





along without such an instrument and the skill 
to use it; rather, their plight today is proof 
that they cannot manage successfully without 
an international instrumentality; they have 
proved their incapacity up to date to make and 
use this instrumentality, but the proof is equally 
conclusive that they must acquire the instru- 
ment and the skill to use it or rush into the 
utter ruin of another World War.” 

“A great deal,” thinks the San Antonio Ex- 
press (Ind.), “still depends ‘upon the United 
States and the Chinese have not overlooked 
that fact. Througi: intelligent presentation of 
their cause to foreign correspondents, they have 
gained favorable publicity and built up pro- 
Chinese sentiment in the United States and 
other countries. 

“However, the latest developments indicate 
that America intends’ to remain as impartial as 
possible.” 


“Even if the commit- 
TO PLACE CURB tee fails to accomplish 
much,” says the St. Paul 
ON IMPERIALISM Daily News (Dem.), “its 
revival is important as evidence that the civilized 
nations are not yet ready to abandon this world 
to war undertaken by fascist countries bent on 
imperialistic adventures. ” 

“Of what avail”, asks the Ann Arbor News 
(Ind.) “can the solution be, if it goes no farther 
than writing on paper? That will not stop the 
Japanese. An adverse opinion by the league can 
have no affect on the physical situation that 
exists in Asia. Japan will laugh at the league's 


HOPE OF ACTION 


decision, 


“Why, then, should the United States get 
mixed up in the situation? Why should it have 
anything to do with the league? Nothing can 
be gained, and something might be lost, by par- 
ticipation in the discussion, unless the unex- 
pected should happen and physical action should 
be taken by the combined powers against the 
aggressor. And in that event would America 
want to engage in a world war? 

“The opinion of the United States in regard 
to the invasion of China is well known. Let that 
be enough.” 
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Cartoonist Chamberlain for King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


“Move Over, Judge!” 





real wealth by producing less. It is also pointed 
out that bumper crops, while reducing prices, have 
the effect of increasing the total receipts of the 
farmers. 





Remedies for Duplicate Taxes 


OTESTS at the recent conference of Governors 

against the duplication of taxes by the Federal 
and State governments, and decision to hold a tax 
conference early next year, produce divided opin- 
ions in the press as to the remedy. 

In the judgment of 65 per cent of the comment- 
ing newspapers the only possible remedy is to con- 
duct a campaign of education and show the tax- 
payers that economy in public expenditures must be 
demanded. The problem seems to 35 per cent of 
the editors to be one that requires cooperative ac- 
tion between State and Federal officials with the 
definite object of allocating to each form of govern- 
ment its own field of taxation. 

It is urged that citizens give special attention te 
spending of public funds, and determine the extent 
of actual need. 

The proposals on the subject of taxation at the 
meeting of Governors are made after discussions 
covering several years in which it has been stated 
that the division of tax bases is complicated by 
the practice of depending on the Federal Govern- 
ment for services that were previously given by the 
States and cities. 
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“Une Yeas anal lays* 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- work, 


regardless of their political af- 


popular mandate, 


and has sought to 


fecting the great majority of the people 





ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 


“Hullabaloo Over Nothing’’? 

Sir:—I am very much interested in 
your paper and enjoy reading your Yeas 
and Nays comments by your readers, and 
your editorial on Black and the KKK. 
Is there any one of us who has not 
erred in some way in our past, which 
we found out later to be detrimental to 
our progress, and changed our course? 
If Mr. Black did belong to the Klan, 
what of it! His action was his own, 
he was an American citizen and has the 
right to join any organization he cared 
to, so long as he was within the law of 
our land. 

I am quite sure his membership in 
the Klan did not cause the suffering and 
distress among our fellow men as did the 
actions of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America, the various Chambers 
of Commerce of the United States, and 
the heads of our steel industries, who do 
not care a whit whether you live or die 
so long as their precious dividends are 
protected, to say nothing of being the 
direct cause of having our citizens shot 
down in cold blood and shot in the back 
as they were going away. Shame of it 
all! Why make such a hullabaloo over 
nothing? Be fair. J. E. M. 
Westmont, N. J 

x* tk 


Court Packing and the Elections 
Sir:—Labor is deserving and entitled 
to recognition but not upon the basis 
and tactics used by John L. Lewis. Public 
sentiment will not stand for sit-down 
strikes, mob violence and interruption of 
the mails. These Mr. Roosevelt per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. Lewis’ $750,- 
000 helped to swing Roosevelt's election, 
no doubt of that, and F, D. R. obli- 
gated himself to Lewis’ bidding. .. . 
Lewis demands packing the Court and 
Roosevelt is still determined to do so. 
The people through the Congress called 
a halt. Several Senators who did valiant 





filiations, are now being singled out by 
the President, Jim Farley and others 
who are already very actively engaged 
in an effort to prevent their nomina- 
tion and re-election. If anything should 
again arouse the people to action in de- 
fense of the Constitution, this malicious 
attempt offers them an excellent op- 
portunity to register their protest. 

ROBERT N. CARSON. 
Davenport, lowa. 


x** * 


Interpreting the “Mandate” 

Sir:—Don’t you think it would be 
wiser on the part of editors, columnists 
and commentators to refrain from ex- 
pression of belief that President Roose- 
velt’s popularity, with the people has 
waned, and is still waning; when the 
sequel will show that they were all 
wrong; and that, with them, “the wish 
was father to the thought’? 

The State elections next year will show 
to what extent, if any, the President 
has lost favor with the electorate of 
those States wherein members of the 
75th Congress who had opposed the 
Chief Executive were candidates seeking 
vindication. The defeat of those men, 
would be tantamount to expressions of 
approval by the voters of President 
Roosevelt’s policies, in carrying out the 
popular mandate of the people at the 
ballot box in the national election of 
1936. Per contra, were those candidates 
re-elected, it would show that the Presi- 
dent had “slipped,” resultant from his 
misinterpretation of the mandate which 
had been given him. 

That mandate, F. D. R. construed as: 
“Carry on, Mr. President. Complete 
your great work of ending the depression, 
and restoring prosperity. With the 
overwhelming Democratic majority in 
the Senate and the House, cooperating, 
you will encounter no formidable ob- 
struction to your program. If such ob- 
struction does interpose, however, in 
whatever form it takes, we, the sover- 
eign power, will expect you, with the 
cooperation of the Congress, to remove 
it, exercising your prerogative, within 
the purview of the Constitution.” 

Th President has so interpreted the 





carry it out. Then, why should it be 
expected that the electorate could, in 
any manner, rebuke the President, be- 
cause he honestly has striven to do 
what he was given a mandate to do?... 

It is the opinion of this writer that 
the preponderating sentiment of the na- 
tion’s electorate assumes progressivism; 
which means perpetuation of democracy. 
Oakland, Cal. AUBREY JONES. 


x * * 
Thinks New Deal Has Failed 


Sir:—In Washington we have a co- 
terie of fakers that has not its duplicate 
in all the annals of history. When we 
compare it with Pandora’s Box, well that 
ancient trick box must take a seat away 
back. 

For five years we have had the Presi- 
dent bringing out one damn fool stunt 
after another, all handiworks of the New 
Deal. He is indeed working his trial 
and error racket to the nth degree. 
And when it is proved to be unwork- 
able, he is like the old woman who is 
convinced against her will and is of the 
Same opinion still. What he cannot get 
through the front door, he will attempt 
through the side door. 

If it is not fooling with the law of 
supply in one case, it is with common 
sense in another. He believes that by 
squandering money we will work our- 
selves out of the bottomless pit. A pri- 
vate citizen who would do such a stunt 
would be considered an imbecile, but the 
New Deal should not be condemned— 
even if it covers, like charity, a multi- 
tude of sins. . . . So far, we have not 
heard of any New Deal scheme to curb 
the irresponsible politicians who are run- 
ning this nation on the rocks. 
Covington, Ky. FRANKLIN SMITH. 

x * 


Questions Judicial Review 

Sir:—C. H. Lincoln, in your issue of 
August 23 wrote as if Abraham Lincoln 
did not complain about the Supreme 
Court, and took no action on the Dred 
Scott decision. .. . 

In his first inaugural address to Con- 
gress Lincoln said: “If the policy of 
the Government upon vital questions af- 
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is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court ... the people 
will have ceased to be their own 
rulers.” 

Why should the judges nullify the acts 
of duly elected representatives of the 
people? There is not a word in the 
Constitution giving that right. 
Rochester, N. Y. CARL CASPAR. 

x** * 


Townsendism to the Rescue 

Sir:—In your issue of Sept. 6 I ‘notice 
a letter by Thomas H. Sappington, De- 
catur, Ga., in which he asks where are 
we going to sell our cotton? Well, Mr. 
Sappington, quit your complaining, and 
you and all other farmers no matter 
what you are raising, use your heads 
and get square behind the Townsend 
transactions tax recovery plan, with 
forced spending of the tax receipts, and 
he eight million old people will create 
the best cotton market you have ever 
seen. ... 

I would buy four suits at once, if I 
had the money, and I would have one 
pressed every week, and cleaned every 
couple weeks, and eight million doing 
that would boom the cleaning business. 
And their employes would also have 
money to buy new suits. And every 
other farm product would be consumed 
the same way, right here at home. 
Pinellas Park, Fla. T. J. DeHaas. 

xk * 


Wants Check-up Made 

Sir:—Local people who are so anxious 
to control relief funds, under the claim 
that they know who need relief and so 
can distribute the funds at a saving to 
the Government, care nothing about 
saving Government funds, or the needy. 
As long as local people have the full 
unsupervised control, this scandalous 
thing will go on. I think the Federal 
Government should supervise relief by 
sending, at irregular intervals investiga- 
tors, of a changing personnel and who are 
strangers from a good distance from the 
locality inspected. They could easily 
learn where relief is needed and they 
would be free from the many local 
causes of unjust administration. IR 
Lemmon, S. D. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


The SEC and Regulation 
2. Highways For Defense 
3. National and Farm Affairs 


J}ALL STREET protests against rigid regulation 
of the stock market under the Securities and 
Exchange Commission have been made since the 
latest break in the market, and these protests are 
upheld by 36 per cent of commenting newspapers. 
The need of regulation, however, is maintained by 
64 per cent of the press. 

Against the regulation it is declared that because 
of the rules, there has been a tendency to engage 
in stock deals outside of the market with the re- 
sult that two markets were actually in operation, 
one private and the other public. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is felt 
by its supporters to have a wholesome influence on 
conditions, and it is believed by the majority of 
editors that the incidents of the Exchange that pre- 
ceded the 1929 crash gave evidence that without 
regulation the public would be likely to suffer from 
unrestrained speculation. 





Proposed ‘Super-Highways’ 


LANS proposed to Congress for nine super-high- 
ways, 200 feet in width, to gridiron the country 
east to west and north to south, as a means of pre- 
paredness from a military standpoint, are approved 
by 50 per cent of commenting newspapers. The idea 
is opposed by one-half of the press, on the ground 
that military invasion is improbable, and that if 
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Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Bulletin 


Westward Ho! 





the money required for the project were to be spent 
in improving national highways for peace purposes, 
it would contribute to the solving of the traffic prob- 
lems that have been troubling tne people 

In favor of the military purpose, it is contended 
that there are advantages, if war develops, in being 
able to transport a defensive army across the coun- 
try in 72 hours. 

Supporters of the plan emphasize the fact that 
throughout the history of the country there has 
been a military interest in the nation’s highways, 
river improvements and harbor facilities 

On the other side, it is contended that the exist- 
ing traffic emergencies require such attention that 
they should not be secondary to other highway 
considerations. 





Farmers’ Cash Income 


EPORT by the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics that the cash income of the Amer- 

ican farmer is estimated at nine billions for 1937 

impresses 80 per cent of commenting newspapers 

as due to lack of crop limitation, but is believed by 

20 per cent of the press to be an incident of the 
Government supervision of farm affairs. 

It is contended by the majority that the im- 
provement in farm finances is in accordance with 
the conclusion that cash receipts are better when 
the regulators let the farmer alone. 

The opposition argument makes the point that 
some observers are of the opinion that improved 
farming methods are contributing to greater in- 
comes from agriculture. 

Dependence upon natural conditions is urged by 
those who see in the present year’s greater pros- 
perity a return to normal. The total income is 
compared with less profitable years since 1927. 
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The Labor Week 


+ T. U. adopted to avoid definitely sid- 4 
ing with the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. 
Actually the course being followed 
toward central- 
Regional Federa- 


Necesarauca « 5) + 


PATENT OFFICE 


Offer of pay raisés as induce- 


ment. Threat of city transit 
strike. A company police 
union. 


wus Supreme Court has been asked to rule on this new point af- 


fecting collective bargaining: 
May an employer, after being directed by the Labor Board to bar- 


£ 


ain with a specific union as representative of his employes, escape 
the effect of the order by coercing his employes to designate another 


group to represent them and then making an agreement with the 


new group? 
The case 
Ferry Company. 


arose 


among employes 
The Marine Engineers 


of the Delaware-New Jersey 
’ Beneficial Association (C. 


I. O.) had charged the company with refusal to bargain with it al- 


though it claimed to represent a majority of the employes. 


The 


Board, after a hearing, ordered the company vw recognize this union 


and deal with it for all its employes of this type. 


All employes, the 


Board found, had authorized the union to bargain for them. 








The compé pfused to comply 
taking € that it would 
deal with an ition acceptable 
to it_and a of 
“outside” labor organizations were 
not acceptable. 

So the Board asked the Circuit 


Court of Appeals at Philadelphia to 
enforce the order. This request was 
dated April 25, 1936. 

No decision had been rendered by 
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the rext October 29, when the com- 
pany filed a petition stating that a 
committee of three employes had 


superseded the union as choice of | 


the employes and that the company 
had signed an agreement with it. 


BOARD CONCLUSIONS 
The court ordered a second hear- 
ing by the Labor Board, which found 


that the company had coerced the 


employes in this manner: 

First each employe was told that 
@ wage increase would be granted 
if they would form an organization 
among themselves to bargain wit 
the company. When this offer was 
refused, the company selected a 
committee of three employes and 
told each engineer that the company 
would bargain with this committee 
but rot with the union. 

All of the engineers agreed to 
be represented by the committee, 
seeing that it meant an immediate 
raise in pay. A contract between 
the company and the committee was 
then executed. 

The Board concluded that the 
the committee did not represent the 





free choice of employes and asked 
that its original order be enforced. 

The Circuit Court, dividing 2 to 1, 
refused to enforce it, stating that 
the existence of the contract ren- 
dered the question “practically 
moot.” 

The Court, in its majority opin- 
jon, declared: “There is now no 
controversy, no grievance, no com- 
plaint. The engineers have disposed 
of any controversy there may have 
been by themselves unanimously 
making a contract on terms suit- 
able to them with the employer. To 
make the order asked of us might 
defeat the very purpose of the Act 
of Congress by creating an occasion 
for strife.” 


APPEAL TO THE COURT 

The Board is now asking the 
United States Supreme Court to set 
aside the Circuit Court's decision, 
stating in itsbrief: 

“The decision of the court below 
would render the collective bargain- 
ing provisions of the Naticnal La- 
bor Relations Act meaningless. It 
runs squarely counter to the basic 
principle incorporated in the Act 
that employers must deal with rep- 
resentatives freely chosen by their 
employes. It permits an employer to 
disregard the obligations of Section 
8(5), to ignore the order of the 
Board enforcing that provision, and 
to force his employes to deal through 
representatives selected by the em- 
ployer himself. It sanctions prac- 
tices which this court in the Texas 
and New Orleans and the Virginian 
cases, under almost identical statu- 
tory provisions, expressly outlawed.” 

x * * 


A. F. of L.'s Convention: 
Chief Question It Faces 


HE convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held last 
year voted to ratify the action of 


the Executive Committee in suspend- | 


ing ten unions affiliated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

This year’s convention, which 
meets in Denver, Colo., on October 
4, will be asked to expel these unions 


in addition to several additional ones | 


which have since joined the C. I. O. 
ranks, 

The move for expulsion will be led 
by John P. Frey, 
announced intention. He will be en- 
titled to cast votes for a membership 
of about 600,000, representing the 
Metal Trades Department. 


RECONCILIATION FORCES 

Other leaders of the A. F. of L. 
will oppose expulsion at the conven- 
tion as they did at the pre-conven- 
tion meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, holding that the way should be 
left open for eventual reconciliation. 
The president of the International 
Typographical Union, Charles P. 
Howard, who is also secretary of the 
C. I. O., will present a resolution 
passed in the recent convention of 
the I. T. U., recommending that the 
Federation be converted into an ad- 
visory body, leaving each union free 
to go its own way. This was the 


| compromise resolution which the I. 


according to his | 


by the A. F. of L. is 
ization of power. 
tions last year were shorn of 
Semi-independence, this 
preparatory step to the 
of the Executive Council 


their 
being 4 
later orders 
that such 


A NEW PROBLEM 
A. F. OF L. FACES SHOW-DOWN ON C. I. 


+ O.), 


The Question of Strikes 


On City Transport Systems | 


};HEN Mayor LaGuardia of New 

York was confronted by a 
threatened strike on the Brooklyn- 

Manhattan Transit lines, one of the 


three divisions of 


the subway 


sys- 











INVITATION “NO"— 
For the first time in history the Secretary of Labor was not invited 


IN 


whose officers had been author- 
ized to call a strike, demanded abro- 
gation of a contract expiring in 
October 1938, which had been nego- 
tiated with what the T. W. U. called 
a company union. They asked also 


LABOR ‘COERCION’ 


O. 


+ way system—the Inierborough Rapid 


| 


an increase in wages of 12 cents an | 


hour, which increase, they declared, 
would bring wages paid by the com- 
pany to the same level as those paid 
by the other divisions of the sub- 


Transit Company and the portion 
operated by the city. 

The company refused any in- 
crease, declaring it would mean re- 
ceivership. In the impasse, the 
mayor appointed three mediators, 
one of them being William M. Leis- 
erson, who is also engaged in medi- 
ating a dispute parallel to this in 
which unions representing operating 
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INVITATION “YES” 


to address the annual convention of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


Disagreement between Secretary Perkins (left) and A. F. 
of L. leaders is reported to be the reason. 


American Legion at their annual convention A. F. of L. President 
William Green (right) tendered an invitation for the Legionnaires 


to join with labor in combating 
Fascism and Nazism. 


“isms”, namely, Communism, 





oe bodies should expel all C I. 
. locals. Most of them shoved, & a 
pda the West Virginia Federatio. 
refused and was expelled. The A. 
F. of L. convention will open with a 
latger membership represented than 
it had a year ago despite the defec- 
tion of C. I. O. unions. The approxi- 

mate figure is 3,700,000 

On the list of speakers invited to 
address the convention the name of 
Secretary of Labor Perkins was miss- 
ing. This is the first time, accord- 
ing to Federation spokesmen, 
the Secretary of Labor has not been 
asked to speak at an A. F. of L. con- 
vention. 


that 
bnat 


One week from the opening, a 
gathering of the presidents and 
other executive officers of the 32 


C. I. O. national unions wiil convene 
at Atlantic City, N. J. The purpose, 
as announced by the chairman, John 
L. Lewis, is to “canvass the work of 
the organization and consider 
ports upon its administrative affairs 
and policies.” 


x* * * 


re- 


A. F. of L. and the Legion: 


An Appeal for Cooperation | 


Addressing the annual convention 


| of the American Legion in New York 


last week, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, urged cooperation between the 
Legion and the Federation. He said 
in part, referring to attempts that 
have been made to enlist the Legion 
to take sides in labor disputes: 
“There always grave danger 
that those not directly connected 
with strikes, lock-outs and industrial 
disputes may be drawn in and forced 


1S 


to take sides. We know that pas- 
sion and ill-feeling is aroused in 
communities where serious differ- 


ences exist. 

“The American Legion, however, 
has pursued a wise policy of avoid- 
ing participation in these industrial 
controversies. I feel confident that 
the American Legion will officially 
continue to follow this course.” 

The Legion’s committee on 
amendments vetoed a _ proposed 
declaration of official and individ- 
ual neutrality, and the convention 
adopted, instead, this resolution: 

“Be it further resolved that we 
view with deep concern the increas- 
ing disregard of fundamental legal 
rights and remedies in industria! 
disputes between organized capital 
and organized labor, and we urge 
upon the public opinion of America 
the necessity for restoring immedi- 
ately and maintaining the rights of 
personal liberty and private prop- 
erty in such disputes as these rights 
are established in law and may and 
should be adjudicated by the courts 
of America.” 

Ss @& 2 


A Precedent in Bargaining: 


Company Police Union 


A precedent was established last 
week when the company police 
of the Bendix Products Corporation 
South Bend, Ind., were constituted 
as a bargaining unit by the Labor 
Board with the United Automobile 
Workers as their bargaining agent. 

This is the first time the Board 
has recognized company police as 
a unit for bargaining purposes. Un- 
ion officials stated that it was the 
first time company police had ever 
bargained through a union 

For production employes in the 
plant the United Automobile Work- 
ers was likewise certified as bargain- 
ing agent, a large 
union members, 





majority being | 


tem, he took the attitude that the 
city’s position was analogous to that 
of the Federal Government when the 
railroads of the country are faced 
with a strike threat. 

That is 


to say, he declared that it 
would not be permitted to take place 
in advance of mediation conferences 
which bot ides must attend. The 
city, he said, had authority over the 
company rough the franchise it 
had granted. 


The Transit 


Workers Union (C | 


| 
| 
To members of the | 
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Start the evening right with a 
short Johnnie Walker before 
dinner. Keep it right with a 


coat. 


Black Label, 
proof. 
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long Johnnie Walker after. J:’s 
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personnel of the railroads are simi- 
larly authorized to strike unless wage 
increases are granted. The other 
mediators are Professor Chamber- 
lain of Columbia University and Ar- 
thur Meyer of the New York State 

Board of Mediation. 
Both company and union sent 
their representatives into conference, 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 














Is this the Same Man? 


It is a coincidence that half a mil- 
lion people in this country have in- 
comes of $5,000 and up, and half a 
million read THE DIGEST. I don’t 
claim it’s the same half million in 
both cases, but let’s figure why 
some men earn good incomes, and 
why some read THE DIGEST. 
The big earner is intelligent. Cer- 
tainly only intelligent people would 
like THE DIGEST. 

The big earner 
cover to cover, THE DIGEST is 
for quick reading. It condenses, 
digests, and is a service of selecting 
the important from the trivial. 

The big earner must know what is 
going on, and what the world is 
thinking and doing. THE DIGEST 
tells everything of significance that 
has happened in the week, and di- 
gests everything most worthy of 
thoughtful reading that has ap- 
peared in papers and magazines of 
the world. 

I advance this thought to adver- 
tisers: among the half million read- 
ers of THE DIGEST are most of 
those who can afford to live in good 
homes, ride in good cars, drink good 
liquor, smoke good cigars, travel by 
air or pullman, and play expensive 
games. 

THE DIGEST may reach every- 
one it would pay you to reach, 


ALBERT SHAW, JR., 
/TheD Di 
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‘ENLIGHTENED NATIONALISM: 


abd world peace disrupted 

by bloody conflict in both 
hemispheres, three significant 
speeches were made last week 
by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, emphasizing the inter- 
dependence of nations and the 
need for international eco- 
nomic cooperation to minimize 
the menace of spreading mar- 
tial conflagration. Speaking at 
a meeting held under auspices 
of the National Peace Confer- 
ence in New York City, Sept. 
19, Mr. Hull discussed Ameri- 
can policies designed to dis- 
courage world war tendencies 
and to prevent this nation from 
becoming involved in future 
war. Salient aspects of the same 
theme he treated next day at 
an American’ Legionnaires’ 
dinner in New York. And in 
another address Sept. 20 before 
the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, he reviewed the need 
and significance of the Ameri- 
can reciprocal trade agreements 
policy. In slightly abridged 
form, Mr. Hull's three notable 
addresses are reproduced be- 
low. 


Peace Conference 


we bombs are exploding and 
desperate armies are march- 
ing, it is difficult to talk of peace 
and of the conditions upon which 
peace must rest. The rules and at- 
titudes by which peace may be kept 
may seem buried in the ground, ig- 
nored or destroyed by those who rec- 
ognize or fear no other rule but 
force. In country after country, life 
seems to have no organized end ex- 
cept that of war preparation, and 
nations rear their children and 
spend their toil for the greater up- 
building of armaments 

which may prove to the great 
destroying idol. 


It is this 


those 
be 
Situation and this out- 
look that all who are desirous of 
peace must reckon with and must 
overcome by all the strength of 
their spirit and influence. On this 
our faith must rest—that most peo- 
ple everywhere, in every nation, do 
not want war. War comes as the 
great failure of man, out of fear, 
lust for power, injustice or misery 
left unrectified The forces de- 
manding peace, willing to accept th¢ 
principles and policies which make 
it possible, have grown steadily and 
tremendously during recent decades 
This is one of the testing periods for 
those forces. Now must every gov- 
ernment, school, church and family, 
in every country at peace, join in 
Support of the determination to pro- 
mote and to remain at peace, and 
abovs all else to make this determi- 
nation effective by applying the 
principles of conduct by which peace 
may be maintained 


A TIME OF WORLD CRISIS 


The great task is for peoples and 
governments to grasp clearly and 
follow steadfastly the principles 
which are essential to peace. Never 
has the need for keeping them alive 
in fullest vigor been greater. Never 
has there been more needed the re- 
assurance that would come from 
proof that governments are ready to 
pursue them in the actual conduct 
of their affairs. I have tried on 
various occasions to summarize 
them to the best of my understand- 
ing: national and international pa- 
tience and self-restraint; avoidance 
of force in the pursuit of policy: 
non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations; the use of 
peaceful methods to adjust differ- 
ences; the faithful observance of 
agreements, when essential; by mu- 
tual understanding and _ orderly 
process; the reduction and limita- 
tion of over-burdening military arm- 
aments; and cooperation and inter- 
change in the economic field. 

These are the real terms of peace. 
They emerge from the record of 
history, that chronicle of long strug- 
gle between war and peace. They 
cannot be effaced from the mind of 
those whose aim is peace. Neither 
clever diplomacy. nor immense 
armies can be an adequate substi- 
tute. They are the chief mainstay 
of peace, order, progress and civili- 
zation. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


This Government is pledged to 
them. Within the last few weeks 
more than 50 other governments 
have placed themselves on record 
in their support. By their test the 
utterances and actions of states- 
men can be measured. Each country 
must apply them in its own actions, 
scrutinize and judge itself. This, 
alas, is so much more difficult than 
to find the cause of all difficulty and 
evil in others and to rally national 
unity upon simple fear or hatred of 
someone else. 
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ULA FOR PEACE 


Urged As Means to Prevent Conflicts and Advance Well-being of Nation 


and cooperation the opportunity is , will be endowing them with life and + 


presented for all nations to live a 
satisfactory and improving type of 
Today the growing economic 
productiveness of the world is be- 
ing absorbed in large part to make 
armaments; is being used to pre- 
pare ruin. Turn these resources and 
energies into the things that go into 
peacetul living and all countries will 
find that the conditions of life can 
be and will be vastly improved. Eco- 
nomic betterment brings hope and 
extended opportunity to our indi- 
vidual lives, and so fosters the wish 
for peace. Peoples that are em- 
ployed and prosperous are not easily 
incited to either internal or inter 
national strife. But peoples living 
in want and misery come hold 
life cheaply and stand ready to 
gamble upon the use of force. 

In recognition of this fundamental 
relationship between peace and the 
economic well-being of the citizen, 
our Government three years ago 
entered upon its policy of rebuild- 
ing our own foreign commerce 
and international trade generally 
through the medium of trade agree- 
ments. We have made headway in 
that program despite .difficult eco- 
nomic conditions at home and dis- 
turbed political and economic con- 
ditions elsewhere. We shall go on 
with it. The benefits of trade need 
no armies. They injure none. On 
the contrary, they are calculated to 
bind together the people of differ- 
ent countries by a mutual interest 
that calls for peace. They can 
greatly lessen the effect of the in- 
equalities and limitations of terri- 
tories and resources as between dif- 
ferent countries—and war can never 
do that except to the uncertain ad- 
vantages of a very few countries at 
the expense of others. 

Through enlarged trade there can 
come an equilibrium of peaceful in- 
terest more stable than the equi- 
librium of matched cannon and air- 
planes. And so I express the earnes' 
hope that this campaign by the Na- 
Peace Conference for world 
economic cooperation will go for- 
ward with accelerated vigor and 
success here and elsewhere 


LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 

The United States stands some- 
what apart from the deep fears and 
hostilities that are found in the 
worla. That gives us our great op- 
portunity to be a leader in the ef- 
fort to make effective th2 condi- 
tions of peace and sanity. I am sure 
no other ideal is closer to the emo- 
tions and dreams of the American 
people. We must give to these pur- 
poses all the effect they may have 
as a policy of a great, unified and 
striving country. 

Each individual American 
can do something toward 
them great and effective. For as 
each individual makes an unsel- 
fish contribution towards proving the 
belief of our founders that our free 
and liberal democracy is the best 
form of government in the world, he 
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influence. And further, as a united 
naticn we must keep ourselves 
strong, fearless in spirit and wholly 
adequate in the matter of self-de- 
tense, so that all may know that 
these principles represent the wish 
for peace of a country unafraid but 
devoted to peace. 


American Legion 

T IS my privilege tonight to bring 

to you of the American Legion 
personal greetings from the Chief 
Executive of our nation. 

You represent a great cross sec- 
tion of American life. You em- 
brace all races, creeds and colors. 
Joined by the bond of common ser- 
vice curing the World War, you 
have associated yourselves in a pa- 
triotic organization that tran- 
scends partisanship and has only 
the well-being of our great nation in 
Sn 

You can all remember the hope 
that was in our hearts when the 
Armistice was declared. We be- 
lieved that we were on the thresh- 
old of a new world, and that the 
old discords, greeds and bigotries, 
had once and for all been destroyed. 
We pictured the commencement of 
an era, with the passions of the war 
gradually subsiding, and with a 
crowing realization that each nation 
stood to gain by the prosperity of 
other countries. We envisaged a 
rising standard of living, a liberal- 
ization of legislation, an increasing 
flow of trade, a growth in mutual 
confidence, and an abiding respec: 
for the pledged word. 

And now, less than 20 years la- 
ter, these hopes have almost turned 
to ashes.... 

But it would be doing an ill- 
service merely to point out symptom 
after symptom of international de- 
terioration. It is only of use if we 
can draw from it certain lessons 
which will help us to avoid a new 
catastrophe, one which might wel! 
engulf the civilization we have buil! 
up through centuries of patient ef- 
fort. We must look at it not from 
the point of view of despair but as 
a challenge to constructive states- 
manship. 


PEACE THE GREAT GOAL 

Peace must always be our goal: 
not peace for ourselves alone, but 
peace throughout the world, for na- 
tions today are so interdependent 
that the repercussions of war af- 
fect neutrals only a few degrees less 
than they affect belligerents. The 
dislocation of the whole economic 
structure, the artificial expansion 
in war industries, the abnormal 
prices paid for key products, the 
Strain on currencies, the destruc- 
tion of capital—all these affect na- 
tions thousands of miles from the 
scene of actual conflicts. Peace is 
not only the goal of the Idealist; it 
is at the same time the corner stone 
of international self-preservation. 

What can we do to help? I believe 


—Wide World 


CORDELL HULL 





that we can do more than in any 
other way by avoiding the two ex- 
tremes of policy. One extreme would 
be utter isolation, which would 
mean closing our eyes to the reali- 
ties of the world today and assuming, 
like the courtiers of King Canute, 
that the rising tide of international 
anarchy can be stopped before it 
reaches us; the other extreme would 
be a kind of internationalism, which 
would mean abdicating our inde- 
pendence of judgment, abandoning 
our traditional policy of non-entan- 
glement and being drawn into the 
rivalries and disputes of other na- 
tions. 

No—neither of these extremes of- 
fers us a solution. We must draw 
the best from each and follow a mid- 
dle course. This I have termed en- 
lightened nationalism. 


AMERICAN POLICY REVIEWED 

Let us review our role for a mo- 
ment and see if we have in fact 
been taking this course and at the 
same time doing our full part in 
lightening the burden and easing 
the fears from which the world 
suffering. 

We have taken part in every ef- 
fort for disarmament and are pre- 
pared today to lend our full weight 
in any genuine renewal of a drive 
to limit and reduce the bankrupting 
burden of arms. 

We are negotiating a series of 
treaties designed to reduce the ex- 


is 
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cessive barriers to world trade, in 
order to restore to its natural flow 
commerce that has been artificially 
diverted or obstructed. We have as- 
sisted in the stabilization of curren- 
cies through the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, 

We have restated the principles on 
which normal international inter- 
course is based, at a time when dis- 
couragement was rife and when na- 
tions were forgetting their pledged 
word jin the pursuit of contrary poli- 
cies. 

We have avoided Involvement in 
the disputes of others, and yet 
shown that we demand respect for 
our rights, and safety for our na- 
tionals. We have made it clear that 
while we are resolved by = every 
means to avoid war, we are not and 
can not be indifferent to policies 
that lead to war, or to instances of 
international lawlessness that dis- 
turb the peace. 


Boston Conference 


‘HE broad unsolved economi: 
problem of distribution how 
actually to find customers to enabie 
the machinery of production to op- 
erate continuously and fully, eco- 
nomically and profitably. Our mod- 
ern Civilization definitely has within 
its grasp the productive means and 
resources for supplying the material 
needs of mankind on a standard of 
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William O. Douglas, 


New Chairman of SEC and 
‘The Investor’s Advocate’ 


ON of a missionary, William O 
~) Douglas—newly-elected Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—has had a life similar 
in many other respects as well to 
that of his predecessor, James M 
Landis. 

Hard work was his lot while study- 
ing at Whitman College in Washing- 
ton, making his way east to continue 
his education, and again in the years 
before winning his doctorate in law 
at Columbia University. He became 
so used to it that friends now say 
detailed, intricate work is “his habit 
and hobby.” 

When his co]- 
leagues last 
week unani- 
mously elevated 
him to the 
Chairmansnip. 
the shagegy- 
haired expert 
on bankruptcy 
was taking it 
easy on Cape 
Cod. He hurried : 
to Washington, William O. Douglas 
declared the SEC was “the investors’ 
advocate” but could not save “a fool 
from his folly,” and returned forth- 


+ with to the seaside. 


It seems natural to address Mr. 
Douglas as “Bill” soon after the first 
meeting. He is the sort who works 
in his shirtsleves and sticks his pen- 
cil behind an ear. He came to the 
Conimission in 1934 on leave from 
Yale University, where he was Ster- 
ling Professor of Law, to’direct an 
investigation of bond defaults and 
related questions. 

Verging on 39 years of age, Mr. 
Douglas is more popular with the 
Commission staff by reason of his 
approachability and humor than 
with some members of the businesses 
under SEC jurisdiction. 

The néw Chairman has voted with 
the minority on some questions of 
policy in the past. He favors prohib- 
iting bankers from serving on indus- 
trial directorates, a divorcement of 
underwriting and security selling, an 
organization to represent “voiceless 
stockholders,” and the requirement 
of competitive bidding on new cor- 
porate issues. Associates predicted 
he would not hesitate to stand by 
his convictions, but wouid exercise 
“judicial discretion” in doing so. 

Whatever may have been the mis- 
givings of some others in Wall 
Street, the Presidents of both the 
Stock Exchange and the Curb Ex- 
change in New York called Mr. 
Douglas well qualified for the greater 
responsibilities. 
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Clarence A. Dykstra, 


City Management Expert Who 
Surveyed Municipal Problems 


ATIONAL planning for agricul- 

ture dates back in a measure to 

a report made to President Theo- 

dore Roosevelt in 1909 by the Coun- 

try Life Commission. The problems 

of rural living were explored system- 
atically then for the first time. 

, baeecesttiaaasats When depres- 

sion bore so 

= heavily on those 

ecrowded in 

E cities, organi- 

zations’ inter- 

ested their 

welfare pro- 

posed that a 

comparable 

survey be made 

of urban prob- 

, flems. It had 

Clarence A. Dykstra never been 

done. President Roosevelt assented, 

and his National Resources Commit- 

tee turned at once to an acknowl- 

edged authority in the field—Clar- 

ence Addison Dykstra, who had been 

Cincinnati’s City Manger since 1930. 

Recently Mr. Dykstra returned to 

the academic world as President of 

the University of Wisconsin. What 

may prove to be the climax of his 

career as a student of municipal 


in 
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government came with the publi- 
cation meanwhile of the result of his 
labors, entitled “Our Cities—Their 
Role in the National Economy.” 
President Roosevelt released it last 
week with words of praise. 

Coordinating the work of many 
experts, Mr. Dykstra exhibited again 
capacities as an administrator which 
have brought him recognition since 
he tock to teaching on graduation 
from the University of Iowa in 1903. 
The report, in the words of those as- 
sociated with him during months of 
preparation, reflects not only his 
conviction that planning can miti- 
gate hardships for cities as well as 
people, but also his own personal 
directness and thoroughness. 

After holding positions of civic 
responsibility in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Mr. Dykstra 
returned to his native Ohio 

The flood which struck Cincinnati 
last spring provided an illustration 
of how he works. In the emergency 
the City Council delegated iis powers 
to him. He became a _ dictato: 
but not dictatorial For 24-hour 
Stretches he stayed at his desk in 
City Hall, in conference. 
Now and then he sought first-hand 
information by visiting the most- 
flooded areas himself. Relief and 
reconstruction in city pro- 
gressed more effectively than in 
other flooded communities. 
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But pro- 
duction continues to fall short, at 
times tragically short, of its possi- 
hilities, and we are still far from 
r.chieving the peace and security of 
a world of contented people. 

Viewing the world scene, I am 
deeply convinced that the removal 
of excessive trade barriers and the 
restoration of the normal processes 
of international commerce offer the 
most satisfactory foundation for a 
stable structure of business, of peace 
and of democratic government it 
self. World trade as a supplement 
to domestic commerce the only 
means calculated to raise the stand- 
ard of living throughout the world 
to a level which will discourage re- 
current preaching and acceptance 
of campaigns of imperialistic aggres- 
sion. 


ISOLATION FAILURES 

In the last few years several im- 
portant countries have sought to 
isolate themselves from depression 
or to remedy unemployment and low 
purchasing power by excluding for- 
eign goods and satisfying their own 
needs by their own production re- 
gardless of cost. This only intensi- 
fies and perpetuates the absurdity of 
1929 and its aftermath, when under 
attempted isolation each nation 
found itself with burdensome sur- 
pluses or idle productive capacity cut 
off from its natural markets 

At present, armament programs 
provide activity and absorb unem- 
ployment in some of the countries 
where more productive employment 
is lacking. But the price of isola- 
lation and self-sufficiency and of un- 
productive industry is an inevitable 
lowering of the standards of liv- 
ing. Such a policy contributes to 
high political tension, international 
instability and increasing danger of 
war. 

More or less everywhere we still 
find rsen who subscribe to the really 
suicidal fallacy that, at least as be- 
tween countries, it is good business 
to sell but bad business to buy. We 
even find whole nations which, to 
their immediate visible injury and 
regardless of indirect damaging re- 
percussions, subscribe in practice to 
the utterly false notion that all 
foreign trade is bad and that a na- 
tion can most effectively promote its 
welfare by producing within its 
frontiers everything that it needs, 
no matter how extreme the cost 
and how great the sacrifice in con- 
sumption and in variety and quality. 
This conception is preached under 
the high-sounding names of eco- 
nomic nationalism, economic self- 
sufficiency, autarchy, and many 
others. Properly, it should be dis- 
cussed only under the name of de- 
liberate and self-imposed economic 
impoverishment. 


SEEKING A BALANCE 

The task of responsible states- 
manship, supported by enlightened 
public opinion, is to find a working 
balance between the various complex 
forces which operate in relations 
within and among nations—between 
the essential domestic and interna- 
tional factors of economic activity. 
... Unfortunately, the striking of 
such a balance is often distorted 
by short-sighted policies or by sel- 
fish motives. The results may be 
plainiy seen in the various manifes- 
tations of exaggerated restrictions, 
with which the world is only too 
familiar. 

They were largely responsible for 
the catastrophic decline in the vol- 
ume of international commerce and 
for the diversions of much of what 
remained away from natural or nor- 
mal channels. They caused immense 
surpluses to be dammed up in many 
countries; created distressing short- 
ages of essential commodities in 
many others; led to a widespread 
resort to uneconomical  substi- 
tutes. They were thus_instin- 
mental in the disorganization of 
prices, employment, profits in 
short, in the creation of the whole 
gamut of the disruption and de- 
struction which were so character- 
istic of the depression. 


OUR TRADE IMPORTANT 

Nor has the United States proved 
itself immune from the effects of 
collapsed international commerce. 
There are those that tell us that 
foreign trade is unimportant for 
the United States. Imagine, how- 
ever, what our domestic situation 
would be if 30 or 40 or our great 
surplus-producing industries, such 
as cotton, hog products, wheat, 
tobacco, machinery, automobiles, 
copper, lead, oil, coal and iron and 
steel products, should have to re- 
strict their output to our domestic 
consumption. 
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We are attempting to remedy the 
situation and to undo the errors of 
the past. Instead of encouraging 


a = 
the world, by our own attitudes and 
actions, to drive toward a greater 
and greater measure of national 
economic self-containment, we have 
embarked upon a course of policy 
and action designed to promote a 
return to normal 2nd healthy com- 
mercial relations among the na- 
tions... . Our method, as you know, 
is that of international trade 
agreements. ... 

Much of our loss of foreign trade 
has been due to the general effects 
of the depression and cannot be 
clearly traced to specific causes. 
However, we do recognize three prin- 
cipal factors. First, foreign govern- 
ments have imposed greatly in- 
creased import restrictions on some 
of the principal outlets for our 
goods. Second, many governments 
have diverted their purchases from 
us to our foreign competitors 
through discriminatory § arrange- 
ments. Third, our own excessive 
barriers against foreign products 
have curtailed the ability of foreign 
countries to purchase our goods. 


TREATY PROBLEMS 

We are dealing with these three 
aspects of the problem in our 16 
trade agreements, in the following 
way: 

First, as to foreign restrictions, 
each agreement provides for a re- 
duction of barriers against some ar- 
ticles we export and gives assurance 
against future increase of obstruc- 
tions on others. In each case we 
select commodities of which the 
United States should be ¢ principal 
source of supply for the other coun- 
try and with respect to which trade 
is particularly restricted by exces- 
sive customs treatment or seems 
likely to be unduly restricted by pos- 
Sible future measures... . 

Second, as to discrimination, each 
agreement provides for a mutual 
guarantee of non-discriminatory 
treatment. The other country prom- 
ises us unconditionally to grant to 
our trade treatment as favorable as 
is granted to any country, and we 
in turn give the other country a 
Similar promise... . 

Third, as to American obstacles to 
foreign trade, we grant carefully 
considered tariff reductions, assur- 
ances against future tariff increases 
on certain items during the life of 
the agreement, and guarantees of 
equal treatment such as we obtain 
from the other countries. Reduc- 
tions are granted only after the 
most careful study of the domestic 
effects, and in this our analysis of 
the different items is undoubtedly 
far closer than any ever given the 
same items in constructing our 
tariffs. ... 

In due time, it will be possible to 
get from trade statistics some con- 
clusive measurement of our accom- 
plishment, although in the chaotic 
international economic situation, 
there are too many variables af- 
fecting the movement of trade from 
year to year to permit the exact 
measurement of the effect of any 
one factor. As a rough measure, in 
1936 our export trade with 14 coun- 
tries, with which trade agreements 
were in effect all or part of that 
year, increased by 18.2 per cent over 
1935, while our trade with non- 
agreement countries increased 9.2 
per cent. The continued increase for 
1937 has been even more significant. 
At the same time, our policy of ex- 
tending the benefit of concessions 
made in the agreements to all coun- 
tries which give us non-discrimina- 
tory treatment has served to miti- 
gate many discriminations formerly 
directed against our trade in coun- 
tries with which we have not 
as yet concluded trade agreements. 

We plan to go on with the pro- 
gram with cumulative effect. It is 
not always easy for countries in- 
volved in a network of special ar- 
rangements covering their foreign 
trade and their foreign payments, 
to break way all at once and enter 
into the type of international trade 
pact and principles of policy repre- 
sented by our agreements. How- 
ever, the pacts themselves through 
their general provisions form a valu- 
able contribution to the internationa! 
law governing commercial relations. 
As their number grows, they will 
furnish a sounder basis for inter- 
national relations generally, and in- 
ternational trade will increasingly 
move along the channels of mutual 
and natural advantage and will ®x- 
pand in volume. 

I have endeavored to describe a 
basic alternative policy. Restora- 
tion of a freer movement: of inter- 
national trade and greater accecs of 
the peoples to all the resources of 
tie world is the indicated road from 
the threat of wars to the hope for 
peace. The substitution of the 
principle of equal treatment for 
the practice of discrimination 
would be a_ corner stone of 
sound world policy. To some ex- 
tent, our trade agreements already 
operate both as a material and 
moral stabilizer, and their princi- 
ple and policy need but a wider 
adoption by the great commercial 
nations of the world to become a 
tremendous practical force tend- 
ing toward better conditions. 
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Whe Onestion of the Weak 


' HOW SHALL AMERICA PROTECT 
IN THE ORIENT? 


nationals who know- 
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John H. Wigmore, 


Professor of Law, 
Northwestern University, 


answers: 
HE general view which I support, 
in contrast to the one repre- 
sented in the traditions and printed 
utterances of our diplomacy, is that 
the United States Government 
should not expect to undertake to 
use military force to protect Ameri- 
can citizens and property located in 
foreign countries 

The reasons for this view 
think, for the first time most ade- 
quately stated and elaborated in the 
speech that is placed in the mouth 
of the President of the United States 
in the closing chapter of the book 
entitled “The President Vanishes, 
which was published in 1934 in 
Washington. I recommend that you 
reprint in full that speech, because 
it is worthy to be the basis of a gen- 
eral discussion. 

However, assuming that our Gov- 
ernment would be willing frankly to 
take that attitude, two corollaries 
would be indispensable. 

In the first place, it should noi be 
practically followed until after due 
notice and a fair opportunity for 
Americans abroad to adjust them- 
selves to the new situation. It 
would naturally give the impression 
of hardship and unfairness if the 
Government would suddenly take 
that attitude in a crisis where such 
protection was appropriate. That 
attitude, if taken at all, should be 
announced at a time of peaceable 
conditions, with ample opportunity 
for Americans abroad to act upon it. 

In the second place, it does seem 
inconsistent for the United States 
Government on the one hand to en- 
courage foreign trade, which re- 
quires that Americans shafl locate 
themselves abroad, and on the other 
hand to refuse to extend forcible 
protection when Americans have so 
located themselves. Therefore, the 
policy of non-protection should be 
preceded by treaties (with foreign 
civilized countries) in which each 
foreign country undertakes itself to 
give protection and to be responsi- 
ble for lack of protection to Ameri- 
can persons and property that have 
been admitted to their country. In 
short, the withdrawal of protection 
of American military force, should 
be replaced by international obliga- 
tion. on the part of the other coun- 
tries to give that protection. 

With these two corollaries adopted, 
on a general and comprehensive 
plan, I believe that the attitude 
represented in the President’s mes- 
Sage quoted in the above book would 
become a reasonable one. 


are, I 


J. Howard Toelle, 


Professor of Law, 
Montana State University, 


answers: 
O THE question, “How far should 
the United States go in protect- 
ing American citizens in the Far 
East?”, I answer, American citizens 
in other lands are entitled to the 
application in their favor of well rec- 
ognized tenets of International Law 
both as to their persons and as to 
their properties. This does not mean 
that we must or that we should go 
to war in order to protect them. 
Of course, we should provide our 
citizens in China means of evacua- 
tion; and their failure to leave 
should not necessarily mean the end 
of our concern for them. Of Tourse, 
we should, in proper cases, ask for 
reparation and damage. Represen- 
tations through the usual diplomatic 
channels will in many cases b2 
effective. If 1ecessary, we can use 
various sanctions recognized by In- 
ternational Law short of war, em- 
bargoes, reprisals, et cetera. War 
can be thought of only as a last 
resort and only if demanded by an 
overwhelming public opinion. For 
the existing situation, such a 
thought is out of the question. 
vigorous 


Always, representations 


as to our own and our nationals’ | 


| aiahts the Japanese army pounding away in a mass drive 

against Chinese cities, with foreign embassies warned by 
the aggressors to evacuate in advance of bombardment of the 
capital at Nanking, with the United States embassy staff taking 
temporary refuge aboard an American warship, the attitude of 
the Washington government toward its citizens in the zone of 
warfare in the Orient continues to be the major Question of the 


Week. 


To present a symposium of informed views on this problem, 
The United States News submitted to a number of outstanding 
authorities on international affairs these questions: 

How far should the United States go in protecting its na- | 


tionals in the Far East? 


Should this country join with other powers in protecting our 


rights? 


A number of answers to these questions were presented in the 


issues of September 6 and 13. 
presented herewith: 


is the only self-respecting 
course. Too, we shall be respected 
only as we indicate to others that we 
shall practice no “holier-than-thou” 
policy of self-denial, but that we ex- 
pect to “carry on” in the realistic 
wor!d in which we live. 


To the question, “Should this 
country join with other powers in 
protecting our rights?”, T answer, 
Yes, where practicable, and a com- 
mon object is to be obtained 
through diplomatic representation, 
and the application of non-military 
sanctions; No, as to any commit 
ments which would involve the 
armed forces of the country or look 
to war as the ultimate sanction. 


rights 


A great nation with a long his 
tory of advocacy in behalf of the 
processes of law, order, and peace- 
ful adjustment cannot well afford to 
withdraw its influence when the 
forces of destruction and plunder are 
abrcad. 


Other answers, since received, are 


Carl Wheaton, 


Dean of the School of Law, 
St. Louis University, 


answers: 

AM definitely of the opinion that 

those citizens of the United 
States who wish to leave China 
should be given passage therefrom 
without undue delay. Those whc 
wish to remain should take care ol 
themselves and their property in 
whatever fashion they can. 

They risked their lives and prop 
erty by settling or staying in China 
Why the lives of our soldiers should 
be jeopardized for any other pur- 
pose than that suggested is beyond 
my comprehension. 

Moreover, there is a possibility of 
an incident leading to war if any- 
thing further is done. I do not be- 
lieve we have any duty to fight a 
war to protect trade or the lives and 


property of 
ingly and purposely go to and re- 
main in a foreign country. 

We have a greater duty to save 
the lives of our soldiers and to pro- 
tect the general citizenry from the 
results of a foreign war. 


Edwin M. Borchard, 


Professor of International Law, 
Yale University, 


answers: 

OW far should the United States 

go in protecting its nationals 

in the Far East?, 

It seems to me that the United 
States has done well in offering 
to evacuate from dangerous areas 
those who wish to depart. Those who 
Stay necessarily assume the risks at- 
tending persons in a war area. 
There is no obligation on this Gov- 
ernment to further protect them 
from such risks. If the rules of law 
are violated with respect to them, 
claims can be made against the of- 
fending gowernment after the war 
is over. 

There are rules of international 
law governing such situations which 
should be adhered to by our Gov- 
ernment. They are to be found in 
vart in the claims which foreigners 
nade against the United States aris- 
ing out of the injuries that they suf- 
fered in this country from 1861 t« 
1865. There are certain treaties witi 
respect to the international settle 
ment at Shanghai which have sp< 
cial application in the present situ: 
ion. 

Should this country join 
with other powers in protecting 
our rights? 

This is a difficult question to an- 
swer categorically. It would depend 
greatly upon the facts. But I con- 
ceive the present situation to be dif- 
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ferent from that prevailing during 
the Boxer uprising. We have far less 
economic interests than other coun- 
tries in the present war area. I 
think we should avoid forfeiting the 
advantages of neutrality by giving 
even the slightest opportunity or 
occasion for a charge of unneutral- 
ity. Even the chance for successful 
mediation is thereby lost. 

Foreign powers will necessarily 
seek to have the United States be- 
come the spearhead of an effort at 
intervention on their behalf, whether 
acting through Geneva or outside. 
Our position would thus become an 
unenviable one. 


Harry P. Trusler, 


Dean of the College of Law, 
University of Florida 


answers: 
geting to your request for 
my views respecting the proper 
policy for the United States in ref- 
erence to its nationals in China, I 
answer that the Government has the 
duty to protect its nationals abroad. 
Indifference to this duty invites out- 
rage. The Government should evac- 
uate all nationals willing to leave. 
Firm measures, including the use of 
war ships, if necessary, should be 


[Continued on Page 9.] 








127 YEARS OF CAcoecacié: 


AND BOTTLED 





This great straight rye has a taste 
all its own—different as day and 
night. Because that taste is so 
sturdy, full-bodied and mellow, 


you can use less of Old Over- 


ne of the outstanding reasons 
that Pennsylvania is famous 
for rye whiskey is Old Overholt. 





holt in a drink and its keen flavor 
‘comes through.”’ 

Because it gives you quality and 
economy, it is the fastest-selling 
U.S. bottled in bond whiskey. 
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WHEN A POLICEMAN PAYS A FINE, THAT'S NEWS. 
A salesman, arrested for passing a red light, failing to show 
his driver's license and berating the arresting officer, was fined 
two dollars. 

In court, the salesman appeared bewildered and, turning 
to the officer, whispered something to him. The patrolman 
pulled out his wallet and gave the salesman a $5 bill. The 
salesman paid the fine and gave the’ patrolman $3 change. 

Asked if he had loaned the salesman the money, the police- 
man said, “No, I gave it to him. He's been out of work a long 
time.” 


IN ENGLAND, NOVICE DRIVERS carry a white 
plate on their cars with a large red letter ‘‘L.’’ This 
is plainly visible to other motorists who, fore- 
warned, give the neophyte plenty of room. 

This idea might well be adopted in this country 
and some elaborations of it would contribute to 
safer driving. 

The habitual speeder would be required io dis- 
play a red plate with a large white ‘‘S”’ superim- 
posed on a death’s head. The fellow who passes on 
hills and takes curves on the inside would carry a 
plate with a dunce cap insignia. The gentleman or 
lady leaving a cocktail party would fly a red flag 
with a large ‘‘O”’ for out-of-control. 


THREE-YEAR DRIVING LICENSES are now being issued by 
New York. The old one-year tickets are still available, but the depart- 
ment hopes that most people will apply for the new long term permits. 

A license begins to look pretty dog-eared at the end of a year. We 
are wondering how they will stand up over the longer period. When 
an officer says, “Let me see your license!” he may have to be an expert 
on old documents. 


IN MICHIGAN, NEW CAR PURCHASERS with 
trade-ins now pay a 3% sales tax on the whole 
amount of the new car cost, with no deduction for 
the trade-in value. 

Defending a reversal of the interpretation of the 
sales tax law which formerly assessed the motorist 
for only the amount of cash involved, the Michigan 
authorities issued the following statement, “The 3% 
sales tax is a privilege tax for doing business.” 

And as usual, the motorist has the privilege of 
paying. 


aad 

SEX, ONLY FORTY-TWO YEARS 
AGO there were just four auto- 
mobiles in the United States. By 
1960, it is estimated that there will 
be 31,000,000. Our estimating de- 
partment hasn’t arrived at the 1979 
figures yet, but the way the auto- 
mobile has caught on it looks as 
though 42 years from now there 
might only be four horses. 


WM, Wl" 7, 


THESE ARE DAYS OF GREAT ACTIVITY in 
the athletic departments of schools and colleges. 
Stadiums are being scrubbed and the practice 
grounds will soon be filled with padded warriors 
bucking tackling machines, practicing shifts, and 
memorizing the intricate signals which will ring 
loud and clear on the crisp October air. 

When the big game schedules are published, you 
will want to start planning for those exciting week- 
ends. If you intend to drive, write the Esso Touring 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, and 
you will receive this touring information without 
cost to you. 


IF YOU HIRED A MAN to cut your lawn and trim the 
garden, and discovered that he was taking a couple of hours 
daily of your time to work for somebody else, you would 
call him to account. We motorists are paying a great deal 
of money in gasoline taxes for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads. Of late the States have been diverting part of 
this money into channels having nothing to do with highways. 
Last year 18¢ of every dollar you paid in gasoline taxes was 
siphoned out of the state treasuries to flow into other chan- 
nels. This money may have been usefully employed, but why 
collect it from the overtaxed motorist? 


Wy bi Lilo fo. : 


BEFORE YOU HITCH ON A TRAILER to your present car, look 
at your automobile insurance. Most policies have a clause which 
relieves the company from responsibility to the insured if damages 
or accidents occur while towing any trailer of any kind or while at- 
tached to any trailer. The policy, in most cases, only covers the 
automobile as described and if you attach a trailer to your car, you 
automatically invalidate the protection for which you are paying. 

While you are looking over your policies, it is a good idea to read 
them through carefully. When you pay for a policy you know 
you’re protected, but you should know against what and more 
specifically for how much. 


Write to Northrop Clarey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City for: 
copy of the LAMP, a magazine published by the Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) and devoted to the human side of a great oil industry. , 
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CROP INSURANCE EXPERT 


Considered by agriculture leaders to be the nation’s 
foremost authority on crop insurance, Roy M. Green 
is now in charge of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Division of Agriculture Finance. Formerly with the 
Farm Credit Administration, Mr. Green's ability as 
a crop insurance expert was recognized by Secretary 
Wallace. who drafted him for his present post. 


Labor 


N most States, when an employe works [for a com- 
I 1 signs a closed shop contract with a, 











pany wl 
union, the employe must either join the union or 
lose s job. If he refuses to join the union, he 
, no right of action against either the em- 
ployer or the union because the company is free 


t 





to make any such contract even though it means 








dismi some employes. This point has been 
estab by the rulings of most United States 
courts 
eo 2 & 
If a person is the sole employe of an employer, he 
can not obtain the support of the Labor Board in 


protecting his right to designate a union as his bar- 

gaining agent. The reason the Board refuses to en- 

tertain the plea of a person in this position is that 

one person can not bargain collectively and the 

Board's duty is to safeguard collective bargaining 

rights only. Source: Labor Board Order. 
x** 

If an employer has two persons working for him, 
they can not bargain through a union under the 
Labor Board’s certification unless they agree on the 
union. If one wishes one union and the other 
wishes another union, there is no majority, and the 


Board will refuse to designate any bargaining 
agent. Source: Labor Board order. 
x* * * 


Any employe who wishes to make a charge of 
unfair labor practices against. an employer must do 
so in the name of a labor organization. He must 
also make the charge by filing a standard form 
supplied by the Labor Board, and this form must 
be made out in the correct form. Source: Labor 
Board regulations. 








x Kn 

Any person who loses his or her job and wishes 
to obtain unemployment compensation will find 
that, before receiving any benefits, it will be neces- 
sary to register with the United States Employment 
Service. Only after it appears that no suitable job 
can be obtained through this Service will the ap- 
plicant be in a position to obtain benefits under 
the law. Such benefits are now payable in Wis- 
consin and will be in many other States next year. 
Source: Social Security Board order. 

x * * 

An employer who is not certain which labor or- 
ganization most of his employes desire to be rep- 
resented by may find a way out of this dilemma, 
not by asking the Labor Board to certify one or 
the other union, but by refusing to bargain with 
either until the Labor Board has certified it. Either 
union may than appeal to the Board, which will 
conduct an investigation and, with or without an 
election, determine the choice of the majority. 
Source: Labor Board order. 

x * * 

Company police may, if they wish, bargain with 
their employer through a union despite the fact 
that they are commissioned by a municipality. Be- 
cause of the special nature of their work, however, 
they are required to bargain in a unit separate from 
the other employes. Source: Labor Board order. 

x ee 

When an employer has a contract with an or- 
ganization of his employes, the contract may lose 
its validity if the employes later choose as their 
bargaining agent a different organization from the 
one which negotiated the contract. This applies 
regardless of the status of the first contract, that 
is, even if the organization making it was free from 
domination by the employer. In making this re- 
cent ruling the Board pointed out that no contract 
is binding if it conflicts with policies laid down 
by Congress. 


Agriculture 


ARMERS of the 10 corn belt states of the North 
Central Region have until Oct. 31 to request 
their State Agricultural Conservation Committee for 
inspection of their farms in order to be certified 
for crop subsidy payments under the 1937 program. 


Source: Agriculture Adjustment Administration. 
eS 2 + 
Sugar beet and sugar cane farmers who have 


complied with the practices established in connec- 
tion with the 1937 soil conservation program are 
eligible for payments on their 1937 crops under the 
terms laid down by the recently enacted sugar 
quota law 

x * * 

Apple growers in commercial producing areas 
benefit from the decision of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation to buy surplus apples for 
distribution by relief agencies. 

[ 2.2 

Importers of sugar must abide by regulations 
newly issued by the Agriculture Department under 
the Sugar Act of 1937 which are similar in most 
respects to those in force under the previous law 
Setting quotas for imports. Detailed information 
regarding each shipment must be given. 
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Business Regulations 


HE Federai Trade Commission recently issued a 
summary the facts, and the 
reasons why no formal complaints were issued in 
involving alleged 


of the charges, 


64 cases in which investigations 
violations of the Robinson-Patman Act were con- 
ducted. The Commission said that in 33 of the 
cases the decision wholly or partly upon 


tute or upon the applicabil- 
a particular set of facts. In 
there was no evidence of in- 
the facts were not as had 


the meaning of the st 
ity of the statute to 
the remaining cases 
terstate commerce or 
been alleged. 





x** * 
Bituminous coal producers and users have been 
notified that as soon as possible the Bituminous 


Coal Commission will fix minimum prices for the 


industry. 


x~* * 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has pro- 
mulgated a classification of brokers and motor 


the 





carriers of property under the provisions of 
1935 Motor Carrier Act 
x~* * 

Distillers must not represent in their advertising, 
warns the Federal] Alcoho! Administration, that the 
use of distilled spirits will have a cooling or re- 
freshing effect. Advertisements which state or 
imply that certain iced drinks are cooling or re- 


+ to eliminate unfair and illegal practices 





including 
commercial bribery and what is referred to in the 
“song plugging”. 

x * * 
Businesses subject to trade practices 
Trade Commission are in 
the rule requiring respondents to submit reports as 
asked has been reenforced by amendment. The 
new provision says the Commission may require re- 
spondents to submit periodic reports showing “the 
manner and form” in which they are complying 
with any order laid down. 

x * * 
oil producers have an increased chance of 
their products t Vhe Navy as a result of a 
ruling by the Comptrolly General that the law re- 
stricting purchases of oil to that which is domesti- 
cally “produced” does not allow purchase of oil im- 
ported but “processed in this country.” 
x we & 


industry as 


jurisdiction 


of the Federal formed that 


Fuel 


ling 
eCiuuis 
y 


A contractor with the Government is not en- 
titled to remission of amounts due as damages for 
delay in completion of a contract even though he 
has made arrangements with the Government to 
sell the material at a price reduction because of 
its inferiority to the specified equipment 

xk * 

An individual engaged in the performance of a 
yovernment contract subject to the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act is entitled to the required 
minimum wage for. the week in which any Gov- 


“ 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR NEW MARKET REGULATIONS 
|r nenngpe~ O. DOUGLAS, newly elected Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, tells newspaper men at his first press conference that the SEC will enter upon a pe- 
riod of expansion, that it will consider itself as an investors’ advocate and that new legislation 
deemed necessary for regulating the market will be pressed for at the next session of Congress. 





freshing “are unobjectionable if it is made quite 
clear that the statement applies to the mixed drink 
rather than to the distilled spirits used in its prep- 
aration.” 

x * *& 

Distillers also are prohibited from using pictures 
of athletes, either actual or imaginary, in their ad- 
vertising if such illustration creates the impression 
that the products advertised are helpful in de- 
velopment of athletic ability or that the persons 
pictured are indorsing such products: Source: Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration. 

x * & 

American shipping concerns operating foreign 
flag vessels from ports in the United States are 
asked by the United States Maritime Commission 
to file with the Commission by Oct. 8, complete in- 
formation on their costs of operation. The action 
was taken by the Commission to obtain accurate 
and up-to-the-minute data on comparable costs of 
foreign and domestic operation on which to de- 
termine the operating subsidies for American steam- 
Ships, authorized by the Merchant Marine Act. 

x wk 

Persons engaged in the business of purschasing 
warehouse receipts for distilled spirits with a view 
to their resale at wholesale must obtain a permit 
from the Federal Alcohol Administration. Source: 
Federal Alcohol Administration. 

= = 

A trucker does not lose his “Grandfather” rights 
under the Motor Carrier Act, 1935—that is, the 
rights which accrue by reason of his operation 
prior to the time the Act went into effect—merely 
because he uses a wrong form in making appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a permit authorizing him to operate as a contract 
carrier by motor vehicle. Source: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Federal Contracts 


YOVERNMENT agencies are required to give pref- 
erence in buying to articles manufactured in 
the United States of materials produced in the 
United States, unless the competitive price is un- 
reasonable. The Comptroller General’s office points 
out that while rubber is not produced or manu- 
factured in the United States, finished rubber prod- 
ucts manufactured both within and without 
this country. In such circumstances, the domestic 
manufacturer’s product must be given preference. 


are 


x * * 
Mus.c publishers are invited to attend a trade 
practice conference under auspices of the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission in Washington on Monday, 
October 4. An attempt will be made to draw rules 


ernment work was performed by him even though 
he may have been assigned commercial work 
during part of that period. Source: Labor Depart- 
ment. 


to 


x kk 

When an employe is engaged on government work 
subject to the provisions of the Public Contracts 
Act, he is entitled to time and a half for all over- 
time in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 40 
hours in any one week, even though part 8f those 
periods was devoted to commercial work. Source: 
Labor Department. 

~*~ * * 

If an employe works Monday morning on a 
government contract subject to the Public Contracts 
Act, he is entitled to time and a half for all time in 
excess of 8 hours on that Monday or in excess of 
8 hours on any of the six succeeding days, or in ex- 
cess of 40 hours in the 7-day period commencing 
Monday morning, regardless of the kind of work 
performed during the remainder of that week. 
Source: Labor Department. 

x k 

Employes paid on a weekly or monthly basis 
when engaged on government contracts subject to 
the Public Contracts Act are entitled to overtime 
payment at one and one-half times their basic 
hourly rate. Source: Labor Department. 

x * 

Contractors subject to the Public Contracts Act 
need not maintain separate and distinct records 
for the purposes of the Act if their usual records 
present the required information. Source: Labor 
Department. 

x wk 

The work day and week of an employe engaged 
on governmental work subject to the Public Con- 
tracts Act may be deemed to start at any time when 
the employe commences to work on the govern- 
ment contract. However, if the contractor desires 
to maintain his usual time keeping and pay roll 
procedure, he may elect to calculate the hours of 
work from the first hour of his usual work week 
rather than from the hour of the commencement of 
work on the government contract. Source: Labor 
Department. 





Banking and Loans 


ANK officers and directors, counsels the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, should give close 
attention to the official reports on examination of 
their banks. The governmental examination, it is 
pointed out, undertakes to reveal “the true bank 
behind the book figures” and to appraise the bank- 
ing practices and management which motivate the 
activity going on behind the desks and in the cages 
of the institutions. 


+ 








Social Security 


MPLOYES of companies engaged in the raising 
Ek of rabbits for commercial purposes are not en- 
gaged in “agricultural labor” within the meaning 
ot that term as used in both the old-age benefit and 
unemployment insurance phases of the Social Se- 
curity Act and therefore are exempt from provisions 
of the Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x~*e 

Employers in reporting wage payments which are 
taxable under the old age benefit provisions of the 
Social Security Act, should report the wages on the 
return for the month in which they were paid. 

x * *& 

Employers who are confronted with problems in 
connection with carrying out the provisions of the 
Social Security Act should apply to collectors of in- 
ternal revenue and their deputies for assistance in 
the solution of such problems. 

. © 2 

Workers who are employed in their homes and 
perform industrial services on a piecework basis are 
employes of the company for which they work in 
the same sense as persons employed in a factory 
and must pay the taxes levied under the old age 
benefits phase of the Social Security Act. 

x * * 

A company must include lunches which it serves 
to its employes and tuition’ payments made for em- 
ployes in calculating wages on which social security 
taxes are to be paid. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

x * * 

An association organized by a county to conduct a 
tuberculosis camp and carry on other work con- 
nected with the care and prevention of tuberculosis, 
which is maintained by country funds except as to 
certain phases of its work financed by the sale of 
seals, is an instrumentality of the county by which 
it was organized and as such the association is 
not liable for taxes either under the old age bene- 
fits or unemployment compensation phases of the 
Social Security Act. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

x * *® 

Employes of a company who are given compensa- 
tion in addition to their regular wages for services 
performed on a safety council of the company must 
pay social security taxes on this additional pay. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x *& * 

Umpires performing services for a non-profit, 
amateur baseball league, which charges no admis- 
sion fees for games but solicits contributions among 
the spectators to pay the umpires, are employes of 
such a baseball league and as such come under both 
the old age benefits and unemployment compensa- 
tion phases of the Social Security Act. 

x & 

When the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
convenes it will have on its docket at least three 
cases involving the authority of the National Labor 
Relations Board. This is exclusive of two proceed- 
ings in which employers are seeking injunctions 
against the Board. 

xk 

Employes of firms engaged in reporting trials and 
other proceedings for the judges of a United States 
district court under an agreement between the 
firm and the judges of the Court are not exempted 
from the tax provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Such employment is not “in the employ of the 
United States Government” and therefore is not 
excepted from the provisions of the Act. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x~* *® 

A manufacturing contractor who engages work- 
ers, furnishes them with machines and tools, has 
the right to discharge them, controls them not 
only as to what shall be done but how it shall be 
done, and is primarily liable to pay their wages 
is to be considered as the employer of the workers 
so engaged in carrying out the provisions of both 
the old age benefit and unemployment insurance 
phases of the Social Security Act. Source: Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau. 





News for Investors 


USINESSES under the jurisdiction of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission are assured, 
under a rule just adopted by the Commission, that 
documents and other information obtained in in- 
vestigations carried out under the Securities Act of 
1933 will be kept confidential and will not be sur- 
rendered even on subpoena, unless they already 
have become matters of public record or Congress 
approves. 
x * * 

SSUERS of securities in making application for 

registration at the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission are permitted to include information which 
is not required under the rules governing pros- 
pectuses. The would-be registrants who so do, how- 
ever, must set forth the whole truth in the matter 
referred to. 

x~* * 

Unless existing trading regulations are modified, 
the Commodity Exchange Administration probably 
will ask Congress at the next session for power to 
fix limits on daily price fluctuations in futures 
markets. 





Railroads 


NCOME and excess profits tar returns which may 
bear on the Senate investigation of railroad or- 
gunization and practices are open to inspection by 
the committee of inquiry, under a ruling by the 
Treasury Department. 











—Harris & Ewing 
NEW CARRIER REGULATOR 
Wendell Y. Blanning, who has seen service as As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
since its formation in 1935, is selected as the new 
Director of the Bureau in place of John L. Rogers 
who becomes a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





Trade Practices 


AKERS of dental, shaving, facial creams and 

other toilet articles are warned by the Federal 
Trade Commission that it is a violation of the 
law to place such products in “greatly oversized 
cartons” which represent that substantially larger 
quantities of the product are contained therein 
than is actually the case. 

x * * 

Manufacturers may not sell, ship and invoice 
goods of a grade and quality, the Federal Trade 
Commission rules, different from the goods ordered 
unless the buyer is informed of the difference. 

xe 

Makers of pottery or other specialized products 
are warned by the Trade Commission that it is a 
violation of the law to represent through special 
trade marks that products made in this country are 
of foreign manufacture. 

x * * 

Publishers of health booklets and manufacturers 
of athletic equipment are forbidden by the Federal 
Trade Commission to represent in advertisements 
or through other means that the physical improve- 
ment of any person or pupil is due to the instruc- 
tion offered or to their equipment when such im- 
provement was wholly or partially due to other 
causes. 

x~* 

Medicine companies, says the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, may not legally represent that their prod- 
ucts are manufactured according to the formula or 
under the supervision of a physician when such is 
not the fact. af 

x * 

Also, makers of medicines, under a recent Trade 
Commission ruling, are forbidden to use the words 
“Health Institute” in connection with the sale of 
their products unless they do own or operate a 
health institute. 

x ** 

Correspondence schools, rules the Trade Com- 
mission, must not misrepresent the demand for 
Students trained in their courses. Furthermore, 
such schools must not misrepresent the extent of 
their instruction or the quality of the employment 
service they offer. 

eS & ¢ 

Hat companies dealing in hats and caps manu- 
factured from second-hand materials must dis- 
close to prospective customers that the material 
from which the hats are made is not new and un- 
used but is second-hand. 





Income Taxes 


ping railroad workers do not have to pay in=- 
\X come taxes on annuities or pensions received 
from the Railroad Retirement Board. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

. = SS 

Employee contributions to State unemployment 
compensation funds are deductible as taxes for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. Source: Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. 

Purchasers of gasoline in Florida may deduct 
payments of the gasoline tax imposed by Florida in 
computing the amounts due on Federal income 
taxes. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x~* 

Income taxpayers in Jowa are entitled to deduct 
taxes paid under the Iowa Retail Sales Tax Law in 
computing Federal income taxes. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

x * & 

Income taxpayers, in order to obtain allowance 
of a bad debt deduction in computing their Federal 
income tax do not have to liquidate the collateral 
held to secure the debt. The fact that the tax- 
payer retains securities as collateral, says the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, is not a “barrier to the 
allowance of a deduction for a partially worthless 
debt if the Commissioner is satisfied from the evi- 
dence that such portion is worthless.” 

? = @ 


Corporation Taxes 


perenne which contested the i935 Railroad 
Retirement Act are not entitled to income tar 
deduction for payments made under that law. On 
the other hand, carriers which did not challenge 
the 1935 Act and hence did not have any funds 
impounded as did the protesting railroads, are en- 
titled to deductions for any payments they made, 
x * 


Excise Taxes 


| reba td do not have to pay taxes under 
the Revenue Act of 1932 on motorcycles origi- 
nally sold tax-free and subsequently accepted as a 
trade-in on a new motorcycie unless prior to such 
resale or use the motorcycle is altered or rebuilt 
to such an extent as to lose its identity. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 
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+ Civilian Slaughter in China: Americas Protests + 


Recosanatcy « © + 


American and British protests. 
Japan’s words vs. actions. 
Future policies on the conflict. 





RELENTLESS rain of fiery death 

poured down from Japanese 
bombing planes last week on Canton, 
Nanking and a score of other cities 
in eastern China. 

Canton became a bloody shambles, 
with more than 3,000 dead. Other 
cities, including Nanking, the capital, 
though less severely ravaged, suf- 
fered heavy casualties and property 
damage. Uncounted corpses of old 
men and women and little childrea 
mingled with the wreckage of their 
homes in ruin-choked streets. 

The victims were practically al! 
civilian non-combatants, including a 
proportionally large number of the 
feebler elements of the population 
unable to flee the cities upon warn- 
ing of approach of the planes 

The slaughter came within a few 
hours after the Japanese Govern- 
ment had formally stated that in- 
structions had been sent to military 
forces “to exercise the greatest cae 
for safeguarding noncombatants, it 
being the desire and policy of the 
Japanese Government to limit, 
far as possible, the dangers to non- 
combatants resulting from hostilities 
in China.” 


APOLOGY FOR BRITAIN 

The note giving this solemnly hol- 
low assurance was handed to the 
British Government a day before the 
aerial attack, accompanying an 
apology for the accidental serious 
wounding of the British ambassador 
to China a fortnight previously. 

Purpose of the concerted air at- 
tack on the Chinese cities, as ex- 
plained by an official Japanese navy 
spokesman, was “to bring the war to 
an early conclusion, and make it im- 
possible for China to continue its 
anti-Japanese policies.” 

Forewarned of the impending 
raids, the American Government 
registered strongly worded advance 
protests. The bombing of defend- 
less civilians, our State Department 
remonstrated, would contradict “as- 
surance repeatedly given by Japan” 
that objectives of her military opera- 
tions would be limited strictly to 
Chinese military agencies and estab- 


as 


lishments. Such an assault on non- 
combatants, the American protest 
asserted, would be ‘“‘unwarrantec! 


and contrary to principles of law 
and of humanity.” In similar vein, 
other foreign governments protested, 
too. 

Formal direct answers to the pro- 
tests were drowned out in the 
thunderous roar of the war planes 
pouring down their tons of explosive 
death and devastation. 

Japan’s advance notice of the 
raids, including warning to for- 
eigners and especially to foreign 
diplomats, to move to points of 
safety resulted in most American 
nationals being evacuated from the 


+ threatened cities. 


| 


to China, Nelson T. Johnson,” also 
quit the American embassy with 
most of his staff, to seek safety ona 
Navy gunboat in the Yansgize river, 
although diplomatic representatives 
of other foreign nations stuck at 
their posts. 


CHINESE RESENT ACTION 

This led to a temporary wavering 
of American prestige in China, and 
some critical press comment in 
America as well. There was ill-con- 
cealed expression of Chinese senti- 


ment that America was’ thus 
kotowing to coercive threats from 
Japan. Presently, however, the am- 


bassador changed his mind and re- 
turned to the embassy, which had 
narrowly missed being hit by a Jap- 
anese shell. This later development, 
couvled with publication eof the 
American protest note to Japan. 
helped mollify Chinese feeling 

In view of <\ e strong but unheeded 
American protests at Japanese ag- 


gressions against civilians, will the 
United States follow up such rep- 
resentations with further action or 
changes of policy? Such questions 


focused on the State Department last 
week 

Six leading 
which had applauded the earlier ex- 
ecutive order banning American arms 
shipments to the Orient in Govern- 
ment-owned vessels renewed sharp 
demands that the President recog- 
nize the latest bombing of Chinese 
cities as clear-cut acts of war that 
should force invocation of our Neu 
trality Act. There were no apparent 
official moves in that direction, how- 
ever. 


NAVY PROTECTION PLEDGED 

From Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 
commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
fleet, went orders to all Naval com- 
manders under him declaring that 
the Navy for duration of the Sino- 
Japanese troubles would stand by to 
give all possible aid and protection 
to American nationals, even if they 
disregard warnings and opportuni- 
ties to leave danger zones. 

Observers were puzzled by appar- 
ent conflict of this order with a 
statement by President Roosevelt 
Sept. 5 declaring Americans had 
been warned repeatedly to leave 
China and those who had not 
heeded the warnings would remain 
at their own risk. 

At the State Department there 
was reluctance to discuss whether 
the Admiral’s order represented a 
studied change of American policy 
His order, it was learned, was com- 
municated to the Navy Department 
only after it had been delivered 
the officers of his fleet. 

In three addresses, delivered at 
Boston and New York, Secretary of 
State Hull last week reviewed Ameri- 
can peace aims and policies, refer- 
ring to his recent circularizing 
foreign nations to get them to sub- 
scribe to his 14-point peace program 
including pacific methods of settling 
disputes and adherence to 
treaty obligations. (For text of Sec- 


peace organizations 


to 


of 


Strict 


O. H. Thormodsgard 


Back in Washington from deliver- 
ing these speeches, Mr. Hull was 
asked at a press conference whether 
the United States would take any 
steps under the Nine-Power Treaty 
or the Kellogg War Outlawry Pact. 
He declined comment on the feasi- 
bility or probability of such action, 
but it was learned that no move has 
yet been made by the United States 
under either treaty. 

At Nanking, China’s generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, sharply commented 
on alleged failure of the powers sign- 
ing the Nine-Power Treaty to carry 
out their obligations under it, includ- 
the pledge to “safeguard the 
rights and interests of China” and to | 
with each other in case of | 
threatening Chinese 


ing 





Jons 


to be represented at Geneva sessions 
of the revived League of Nations Ad- 
visory Committee, summoned to con- 
fer on what the powers might do to 
check the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
the State Department responded by 
authorizing our Minister to Switzer- 
land, Leland Harrison, *o attend 


7 } 
To invitation for the United States | 
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+ THE QUESTION 


By HARRY P. TRUSLER + 
[Continued From Page 7.] | 
employed to this end. Thereafter ; 
troops and ships should be 
withcrawn from the war area, the 
Government insisting upon indem- 
nity for any unlawful injury to | 
American life or property. 

The above should be done inde- 
pendent of the action of other coun- 
tries. Thereafter this country, if it 
seems wise, may join other nations 
having similar interests in joint eco- 
measures, designed to secure 
indemnity for il- 


nomic 
the payment of 


legal injuries. 


Dean of the School of Law, | 
University of North Dakota, 


answers: 


De to lack of national unity, the 
Chinese people have been unable 
to maintain law and order within 
their territorial boundary. A nation 
so disorganized as China gives op- 
portunity to other nations to police 
its rivers and harbors, industrial 
yroperites, centers of trade, and the 
trade routes by land and sea. This 
burden has been assumed by several 
powers in part, but in a large meas- 
ure Japan has undertaken this spe- 
cial responsibility. This burden of 
maintaining order in Northern 
China by Japanese military force 
has not decreased in recent years. 
A declaration of war has not been 
issued by either Japan or China. 
There are no facts to prove that 
either nation has the real intent to 
create a state of war. Both nations 
have the opportunity to regard the 
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GIVES you THE C.C.S. 


(the cleanest, closest shave) 


No matter what type of cream you 
are now using, we urge you to try 
Listerine Shaving Cream made by 
the makers of Listerine. Your drug- 
gist has it. 

Facing the toughest kind of com- 
petition, we did not dare offer Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream until we were 
sure it was better—a cream suitable 
for both dry and oily skins. Into it 
we put all the quality we knew and 
pricedit except ionally low—twent y- 







govt 
24 QUARTS or ») 


COOL BEARD-WILTING ))) 
LATHER 


five cents. 

Now men who used to be the 
worst cranks in the country about 
their shaving cream say it is the 
best value on the market. You will 
like the same things about it they 
like—the rich, aromatic, beard- 
wilting Jather that springs up and 
stands up whether you use hot, luke- 
warm or cold water. Actually 
twenty-four quarts of soothing 
lather to the tube. 


You will like the casy, gentle, 
painless way the razor slides over 
the face on a film of glycerine—Na- 
ture’s oldest balm. There is positive- 
ly no tugging, no pulling, no irrita- 
tion, 
your skin still feels pliant and 
soft. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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no rawness. After shaving, 
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Eastern nations, 


Our ambassador retary Hull’s speeches, see page 6.) ¢ merely in the capacity of an ob- 


server. The American Government 


served notice, however, that it could 


not say to what extent, if at all, 
it would be abie to participate in 
cooperative action decided upon by 
this Committee, when it meets this 
week. 

While fighting in the Spanish civil 
war continued with sharpened in- 
tensity, the Spanish government las‘ 
week lost its seat on the League of 
Nations Council, which it has held 
almost continuously since 1920 de- 
spite the fact that this is one of the 
non-permanent memberships, de- 
signed to be rotated among nations 
that lack permanent Council seats. 
Spanish loss of the Council seat was 
attributed to defection of support by 
the Latin-American republics and 
their supposed sympathy with Gen- 
eral Franco’s cause 

In a speech in the League of Na- 
tions Assembly last week, Bfitain’s 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
revealed his nation is currently more 
concerned about Italy and Spain 
than about affairs in the Orient. He 
warned that sending more foreign 
combatants to mix in the Spanish 


OF THE WEEK + 


recent attacks as instituting a state 
of war. Perhaps both China and 
Japan are of the opinion that a legal 
war would be of greater evil than 
the present situation. If Japan is in 
China for the protection of its in- 
dustrial property and citizens, then 
it is 2 case of intervention and ex- 
ercising the right of self-defense. 
Although there is no legal war in 
China, the effects on American 
property and citizens are thé same 
as if a state of war existed. Acts 
of war on a large scale have been 
committed by both nations. Other 
powers could recognize that a war 
existed. If the United States rec- 


ognized that a state of war existed 
in China, as a neutral, it would 
normally be required to observe 


complete impartiality towards both 
China and Japan. 

If the United States cannot se- 
cure satisfaction from either China 
or Japan through diplomatic chan- 
nels, it may under international law 
protect its citizens, when injured 
by acts contrary to accepted in- 
ternational custom and_ practice. 
However, if Japan has a just cause 
to invade China and if Japan does 
not use unreasonable measures in 
protecting its interests, other states 
have no reasonable ground to com- 
Plain because their own citizens 
have suffered loss or injury. The 
United States then should demand 
redress from China for injuries to 
American citizens and the destruc- 
tion of property belonging to 
American citizens. 

The American people do not have 
all the facts as to the conflict be- 
tween China and Japan. The Ameri- 
can Government must take into 
consideration what is possible and 
practical. In 1932 the League of 
Nations througth the Lytton Com- 
mission reported adversely to Japan. 

This repart caused Japan to 
withdraw from the League of Na- 
tions. The action by one power or 
by a group may or may not ad- 
vance international good will. The 
American Government should not 
attempt a futile thing. The American 
Government should cooperate with 
the other nations of the world and 
aid China and Japan to solve the 
problem of Eastern Asia. 

We cannot expect that Great 
Britain will maintain the peace of 
Eastern Asia. The United States 
has never assumed the burden of 
maintaining peace in Eastern Asia. 
We can only hope for the time when 
Japan can fulfiil its special mission 
in keeping peace and order in 
Eastern Asia and to preserve the 
territorial integrity of China. What- 
ever China acquires national unity 
and power, the problem of the Far 
East will be solved. 

The nations of the world must 
consider that there is a dual re- 
sponsibility in Eastern Asia, that is, 
a duty on the part of China and 
Japan to maintain law and order. 
If China has failed in her national 
and international duties in pro- 
tecting the lives and properties of 
their own citizens and that of for- 
eigners, then this added burden 
must be assumed by Japan. The 
problem of Eastern Asia can only 
be solved by China and Japan. The 
United States and the other powers 
can only give counsel and advice. 
For that reason if the problem be- 
comes more serious, American citi- 
zens should leave the troubled zone. 

If Americans suffer property losses, 
the claims may be filed and adjust- 
ment and payments will be made 
when this conflict is over. In the 
meanwhile we must rely upon the 
State Department, which has all 
the facts, to maintain a reasonable 
and practical policy towards the Far 





dangerously near the 
eral war. 


patrol in the Mediterranean. 


civil conflict would push Europe 
brink of a gen- 
But he reminded Italy she 
could still join the nine-power piracy | 


Il Duce’s government next day 
agreed to enter conversations look- 
ing toward inclusion in the patrol. 

European interest turns this week 


| toward the Berlin meeting of Chan- 


—————————— 
cellor Hitler with his guest, Premier 
Mussolini, with speculation as to pose | 
sible closer rapprochement between ' 
the two fascist nations as a result of 
personal parleys of their dictators. 














use the Railroad with a Heart on their trips be- 


day—winning the applause of the ever- growing 


number of enthusiastic passengers who prefer to 


tween Washington and the West. Singles, doubles 


or home runs—the applause is the same. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - 


THE SPORTSMAN - 





PENNANT WINNER 


- rRY ryY 

in The Travel League 
America’s Sleepheart makes a flock of hits every Real Chessie fans, these experienced travelers 
who know how accurately she tells the story of 
restful, comfortable travel on Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s famous fleet of trains. Try this friendly 
travel route next time Washington is included in 


your trip. You'll be a Chessie fan too. 


THE F. F. V. 


Imerica’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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5 milestones 
in the march — 


of STEEL! 


THE CHART above symbolizes five 
significant contributions to the 
steel industry. Developed by The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
these achievements have multiplied 
tonnage, increased sales, raised 
employment and wages. 

ARMCO, in cooperation with 
electrical equipment manufactur- 
ers, produced the first Electrical 
Sheet Steel with high magnetic 
properties. 

ARMCO Ingot Iron was de- 
veloped, making possible the 
production of ARMCO 
Enameling Sheets, which 
brought to American homes 


the modern and beautiful porce- 
lain-enameled refrigerator, kitchen 
range, washing machine, cooking 
utensils, and other porcelain- 
finished products. 

ARMCO produced Galvanized 
Paintgrip Sheets. For the first time, 
galvanized surfaces could be 
painted without acid etching or 
weathering, and paint would stick. 

ARMCO contributed the most im- 
portant step in sheet-steel making 


Ashland, Ky. Butier, Pa. 








... the continuous method of rolk 
ing sheets, assuring sheet steel of 
uniform quality at low cost. 

And more recently, Stainless 
Steel has been adapted to many, 
specialized uses by ARMCO. 

These important ARMCO de- 
velopments have given the use of 
sheet iron and steel in industry and 
in the American home a tremen- 
dous upward surge. Sheet metal 
has a towering future. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


DDoODBLETOWN, 


out Oo 


Hamilton, Ohio Zanesville, Ohio 


SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURS 
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The crew told me, so... 


I &now it must be true.” 


CAPTAINS... a/! 





THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 


HE old song illustrates a simple formula. 
News travels naturally and quickly /rom 
the top down. 

So does opinion. 

Increasingly, public relations men are using 
the “Captain” technique to get the true picture 
of industry before the final court of arbitration 
—the Public. 

They are telling the facts to the “Captains.” 
That’s a surer, more economical way than telling 
them to the crew. 

They are using paid advertisements in the 
magazines the “Captains” read to tell their story 
of public service clearly, honestly, forcefully. 

Who are the “Captains”? 

They are not necessarily the captains of indus- 
try or finance; nor the leaders of society; of poli- 


tics; nor of any single branch of life’s activities. 


The real captains to be convinced are the un- 
convinced. They comprise the ¢himding and ar- 
ticulate minority; the open-minded, sincerely- 
seeking-the-truth people—the people who, once 
convinced, influence the opinion of the un- 
thinking and inarticulate majority. They cas be 
convinced, because they have not yet substituted 
emotion for thought. Large corporations with an 
important stake in public good will are already 
placing their public relations messages in The 
New Yorker. 

Why? 

Because The New Yorker has attracted as com- 
pact and mentally alert a group of readers as 
can be found in the land. They are intelligent. 
They are active. They are vocal. Ergo: influential. 

They tell the mate. The mate tells the crew. 
And so the word spreads. They are “Captains”—a//, 
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MR. ROOSEVELT'S PLEDGE TO CONTINUE NEW DEAL AIMS 


President Roosevelt's 
formal address from his spe- 
cial train at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, on September 24, was as 


follows: 





OV. Miller, Gov. Ammors of Col- 

orado, and, I think I can say, 

my zood old friends of Cheyenne— 

because, aS you know, since 1932 

Cheyenne has been on my annual 
visiting list. 

Some of you may wonder why I | 
am here today. Back in January, 
1937, of this year, a friend of mine 
came to me and said, “Why during 
the next four years don’t you take 
it easy? Why don’t you coast? You | 
came up a long steep grade for the | 
last four years and now, during the 
next four years, you might as well 
have a good time?” | 


| 
NO DESIRE TO “COAST” | 

Well, I said to him that I was 
going to continue during these four 
years the practice of the last four. 
And that, incidentally, in so doing 
I would have a good time. 

I do not want to coast, and the 
nation does not want me to coast 
with my feet up on the front wheels. 
I have thought it was a part of che 
duty of the Presidency to keep in 


in- * 


it editorial that took as its text the 
fact that one of the WPA projects— 
a dam, I think, in Kansas— a part 
of it had washed out, with undoubt- 
edly the loss of a good deal of money, 
and pointed out that this was the 
way that the Federal Government 
was wasting its funds. I believe you | 
know that engineers are human, just | 


the application. When was 
burned down?” 

And he came back and said: “Mr. 
President, our library was burned in 


1864 by Gen. Sherman.” 


THE USES OF ELECTRICITY 

And so, on this trip, I am look- 
ing at many, many types of proj- 
ects. Iam always keen when I come 


believe is the point of view of the 
naticn, that in the construction of 
these great dams by the Federe! 
Government we are creating mil- 
lions of kilowatts of power which 
will never be used by the people. I 
think that you and I and most peo- 
ple realize that when you do create 
power the public finds some useful 


————¥+ 


| 
West to get more people out of the | like I am, and that they do not | way to use it. 
East to come West and see things | make a home run every time they | ‘ 
with their own eyes. come to bat. DEFENDS RECLAMATION 
The other day | read in a great But the editorial went on, taking | In the same way they went on 


newspaper of the Middle West an | that as a text, and pointed out from 





to tell the people that these recla- | 


their point of view, which I do not mation projects are a pure waste of + 


money—that by building projects 
like Casper-Alcova or Grand Coulee 
we put in use unnecessary farm 
lands, that there was enough good 
farm land in the United States to | 
take care of all the people who | 
needed it for 50 years to come. You | 
and I know that is not so. You | 
hear on this great central highway, 
and know, of a number of people, 
families, who have had to leave 
their homes and farms in the | 
drought area, some of them from | 








| Weekly service from 
| BALTIMORE ond PHILADELPHIA 
to 


LOS ANGELES 


the eastern part of this State, from SAN FRANCISCO 


the Dakotas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, | OAKLAND 
Texas—people who could not make a _ 

go of it on poor land forced to leave PORTLAND 
their homes to avoid starvation— SEATTLE 
and those people have headed TACOSA 
farther west, looking for a chance Agents 


SWAYNE & HOYT. LTD. 


to earn their livelihood, looking for . 
Pacific Coast 


ood land and not being abie to 
= oes MOORE & McCORMACK, INC. 
find it. 
st Coast 
So, in the same way, there are | 
thousands of families in the East Calmar Steamship Corp. 


who are unable to make good on 25 Broadway, New York 











(Continued on Page 12) 























touch, personal touch, with the na- 
tion, and so this year since Janu- 
uary I have already made one trip 
through a number of Southern 
States on my way back from catch- 
ing some fish and now I am going 
out to the Coast for the third time 
since I have been President, not 
counting campaign trips—going out 
to take a “look-see” to try to tie to- 
gether in my own mind the prob- 
lems of the nation in order that I 
may, at first hand, know as much 
about the questions that affect all 
of the 48 States as possible. 

As you know, the greater part of 
the emergency is over—not all of it, 
because there are still a great many 
difficult problems—and I want to 
talk to you very briefly about some 
of the things that the National Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing. 


OBJECT: PEOPLE AT WORK 

For example, we, during the past 
three or four years, have spent in 
every part of the country a great 
deal of Federal money—in putting 
people to work, That is the pri- 
mary objective. But at the same 
time we have tried our utmost to 
accomplish useful things, and there 
is not a State, or a very, very few 
communities in the whole nation, 
that have not been benefitted by 
these Federal expenditures, not in a 
temporary way, but in a permanent 
way. 

I was thinking this morning of 
the question of airports, and I 
do not know whether it is thor- 
oughly realized, but you are one 
of the stations on one main 
transcontinental airline, and you 
know that the Federal Government 
has assisted in the actual building, 
not of several dozen new airports in 
the country, not several hundred 
but many, many thousands with the 
result today that the United States 
is checker-boarded with airports in 
every State. That is an accomplish- 
ment of the past three or four years. 
And in the same way not dozens or 
hundreds, but thousands of schools 
have been built-or renovated with a 
combination of State and Federal 
funds. 


DOLLARS FOR SCHOOLS 

We have to come some day to an 
end of the greater part of that pro- 
gram and just the other day in 
Wasnington we allocated the last of 
the Federal money for public works 
projects. Those cunsisted of more 
schools, more sewer system, and 
more water works and things of that 
kind, where there was a very clear 
need for replacement or wnere the 
States or localities had already voted 
bonds 

I will tell you one amusing story 
of the allocation for school proj- 
ects. Congress told me to confine 
them to those schools or to those 
places where the schools had been 
burned down or where new schools 
had to be built to replace buildings 
that were about to tumble down, and 
there came a project from one of 
the Southern States for the build- 
ing in that community of a new 
school building and a new library. 
The new schoo! building was to re- 
Place one which was about to tum- 
ble down, and we granted the proj- 
ect, but in the case’ of the library, 
they apparently did not have a li- 
brary and it was not a replacement 
and with great regret we rejected 
the application. 

The head of the school came to 
Washington to see me, and I told 
him how sorry I was, but that we 
could not spend Federal funds just 
for new buildings, no matter how 
much they were needed, unless they 
were to replace something that had 
been burned down. 








He said: “Mr. Roosevelt, our li- 
brary was burned down.” 
I said: “That is funny, because 


there is nothing said about that in | 





IF THIS MAKES YOU ANGRY 
THATS JUST DANDY! 


























10.000 homeless! 


An ammunitions plant in Jersey blew up due to un- 





lawful surplus accumulation of TNT. 87 people were 
blown to bits, 10,000 rendered homeless, $3,500,000 
in property ruined. The inspector was an automobile 


salesman, who blandly admitted on the witness stand 


that he didn’t even know what TNT meant! (He was 
politically appointed, exempt from the civil service 
law.) 

Crime problem! 





In 1935, the postal service arrested 247 employees 
for embezzlement. 4 were from among 35,000 rural 
(Car- 
riers are under civil service laws.) The politically-ap- 
pointed postmasters—totalling less than 14,000—pro- 
duced all the rest of the culprits 136! 


carriers, 107 from among 49,000 city carriers. 


Nice pay for an illiterate! 








The Commissioner of Records in a certain large 
county draws down $6,500 of the taxpayers’ money 
It’s a politically-appointed job. And the 
henchman who got it (and still has it) can neithet read 
nor write English! 


each year. 
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Do such things make you a little hot under the collar? 
Well, that’s nothing. That’s only an infinitesimal part of the 
Spoils System. It has been conservatively estimated that our 
American political philosophy of To-the-victor-belong-the- 
Spoils costs us, each year, $500,000,000 in unnecessary 
taxes, and $500,000,000 in waste due to inefficiency and 


incompetence. A mere one billion dollars a year! 











What to do about it 


The National Civil Service Reform League is making an 


encouraging fight against 
System. 


The League is non- 
utopian, non-bone-picking. 


the Spoils System and for the Merit 


partisan, non-profit-making, non- 
It is made up of enlightened, 


successful, socially-conscious citizens, who like our American 
form of government, want to preserve it, and think it is worth 
a portion of their time and money, 


We'd like to hear from other American citizens so in- 
clined. Why not fill out the coupon below and mail it in? 


Why not do it right now, 


before your conscience cools off ? 
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New Federal Controls 
For Retail Trade? 


Industry vs. 
Gov- 


Rules for rayon sales. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
ernment ‘dictation.’ 


DEPARTMENT STORE owner soon may find 

that he can not place rayon products on sale 
in his silk department or at his silk counters unless 
he complies with regulations issued with the force 
of Federal law. 

Not only will the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment reach inside of retail stores, but if trade 
practice rules now pending are accepted, it will af- 
fect the manufacturer and consumer as well. 

A fair trade practice conference of the Rayon 
and Synthetic Yarn Producers’ Group held in New 
York Sept. 16 resulted in the adoption of the tenta- 
tive draft of a code setting up standards for adver- 
tising and fiber content labeling of all textiles. 

But in matters of this kind, industry must also 
get the approval of the Federal Trade Commission 
before the Government will put its weight behind 
the rules. 

In this instance the Trade Commission was quick 
in making its disapproval known and submitted a 
set of rules of its own to govern the industry. In 
fact. it made its rules public so soon after announc- 
ing disapproval of the industry's rules that mem- 
bers of the rayon producers group commented that 
proper consideration had not been given to their 
rules and said that the issue had been raised of 
whether industry or Government is to set up the 
codes of fair trade. 


ISSUES RAISED 

This question was raised: If the Trade Com- 
mission is to dictate rules in this instance, will it 
not dictate rules for other industries? 

The Commission commented: 

“With respect to statements reported to have 
been made at the conference, the Commission 
states that there was no agreement, public or pri- 
vate, between members or representatives of the 
industry and any members of the Commission to the 
effect that rules prepared by the Commission's 
Trade Practice Board could not be considered and 
discussed and that discussion would be limited to 
matters which the industry chose to present.” 

Under the rules issued by the Commission no 
rayon product may be sold as “taffeta,” “chiffon,” 
“velvet,” “crepe” or any other representation which 
is associated in the minds of the public with some 
other fabric unless the rayon content is dis- 
closed. No rayon product may be sold unless 
it is clearly disclosed that it is such a product. 
Such products can not be sold at silk counters un- 
less merchants make full disclosures that they are 
rayon. 

In this respect, said an official of the Commis- 
sion, the rules are an extension of recent efforts by 
the Commission through the issuance of fraud or- 
ders to protect the consumer from untruthful ad- 
vertising of drygoods. If the rules prove satisfac- 
tory in the rayon industry they may be extended to 
other textiles. 





President Roosevelt's Pledge 
To Continue New Deal Aims 


[Continued from Page 11.] 

the land they are tilling now for very obvious rea- 
sons. It is land that ought not to be put under 
the plow. And so, for these families, I believe it 
is the duty of the Federal Government and the 
State government to provide them with land, where 
it is possible to do it, where they can make a liv- 
ing. 

And so I could go on talking about WPA and 
PWA and soil erosion and the CCC camps. As a 
matter of fact it has all served a pretty useful 
purpose. It is a better country for having spent for 
a few years more than we were taking in in taxes; 
and do not let anybody deceive you—the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not going broke. 

So here I am, on this short trip—for it must be 
short—trying to get a cross-section point of view, 
the point of view especially of the rank and file 
of the American people of this Western country. 

Yes, it is a part of the duty of the Presidency to 
represent, in so far as possible, all the people, not 
just Democrats, but Republicans as well, not just 
rich people, but poor people as well. 

And I have been trying very simply to do the 
most good for the greatest number. Out here, in 
the cattle country and the sugar beet country, 
of course I am interested in the prosperity of the 
raisers of cattle and the growers of beets. Perhaps 
somewhere down in my heart I am a little bit more 
interested in the 10 men who have 100 head of cattle 
apiece than I am in the one man who has 1,000 
head of cattle, and perhaps I am a little bit more 
interested in the 10 men who have 100 acres of 
beets apiece than I am in the one man who has 
1,000 acres of beets. 

It seems to me that is one of the necessary things 
that go with the Presidency, and we, in the past 
four years, have tried, I think honestly and I think 
fairly successfully, to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number. And so, in these next few years, 
four years, eight years, 12 years, 20 years I am very 
firmly convinced that the people of the ration have 
more and more a national point of view. 

You people out here realize, far better than you 
did four years ago, that your prosperity is tied up 
very intimately with the prosperity of the cotton 
growers of the South, and with the industrial work- 
ers of the East, and in the same way, those people 
in the great factories of the East and the Middle 
West and on the cotton farms of the South, and in 
the corn belt, and in the wheat belt, they know 
that their prosperity is affected by your prosperity 
out here. That, I believe, will be written in history 
as a great accomplishment of these years we are 
living in now—the welding together of the people 
of the United States. 

And so, my friends, I am glad to have been able 
to come out here on this annual trip, and I hope 
and expect to come out during the next three years 
again. 








Harold N. Graves 









Herman Oliphant Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 





a preliminary to new long-range tax policies, 
Harold N. Graves, administrative expert for the 
Treasury, takes over the job of overhauling the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 





~—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


OVERHAULING THE TAX MACHINERY 


AS 











John P. Wenchel 


Following a conference with Herman Oliphant, General Counsel for the Treasury, and also one of its foremost tax experts, Secretary Morgen- 
thau announced that the Treasury's tax 'study, which will serve as the basis for new revenue legislation, will be ready by November. 
Successor to Morrison Shafroth, resigned, as Assistant General Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue is John Philip Wenchel. 








WAR ‘JITTERS AND BUSINESS UNCERTAINTY: 
THE OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY IN THE NEXT YEAR 
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Durable goods as decisive factor. 
Prospects for more housing. Basic 
soundness of business. 


| caer eteappedied replaces confidence on the 
business horizon. War scares and the out- 
break of fighting in the Far East cause jittery 
symptoms in American markets. The trend of 
commodity prices is uncertain, The stock mar- 
ket continues at low levels. Pessimism replaces 
optimism. 

Just what do these happenings mean? Do 
the fundamental factors affecting business 
justify the prevailing blue haze which envelopes 
Wall Street and a large part of the business 
community in other sections of the country? 


BUSINESS MEN’S whe seen, me Oe 

opinion of Government 
MENTAL ATTITUDE economists, to the riddle 
A MAJOR FACTOR of whether prosperity 
will continue or business will go into a pro- 
longed recession, is to be found in whether 
there are substantial increases in expenditures 
for durable goods, that is, such products as fac- 
tory machinery and housing which have a nor- 
mal useful life of three years or more. 

“Business is in a sort of mid-Summer mad- 
ness,” declared one Government economist. 
“There is nothing in the economic picture to 
justify the present attack of jitters.” 

“Fundamentally, the demand for durable 
goods,” said this expert, who has recently com- 
pleted an exhaustive survey of the prospects 
for business expansion, “should provide suffi- 
cient momentum to business to offset any reces- 
sion such as we are now experiencing.” 

But this economist put one big “if” before his 
optimistic predictions. 

“In our economy,” he said, “the psychological 
state of the business community is of major im- 
portance. Therefore, even though basi¢ con- 
ditions are sound there is the possibility of a 
real decline setting in largely because of the 
growing wave of pessimism over the outlook.” 

The importance of an expansion in expendi- 
tures for railroad equipment, factory machin- 
ery, and other durable goods if recovery is to 
continue was emphasized recently by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

“No severe recession in industrial production 
is likely,” the National City Bank said in one 
of its bulletins, “as long as business men are in- 
vesting capital and spending on plant and 
equipment. The consumer goods and capital 
goods groups of industries are of about equal 
importance in the aggregate business of the 
country, but the greatest fluctuations are in the 
latter, and the variation in business volume is 
influenced more by variations in business spend- 
ing than by changes in consumer purchasing 
power traceable to other causes. 

“It is therefore possible to have a decline in 
textiles, and in goods of like character, without 
more than a minor recession in total industrial 
activity, provided business spending continues. 
Fluctuations of this kind in consumers’ goods 
are normal and familiar.” 

Growth of a sort of psychological business 
doldrums, is a major danger, explained one 








Government expert, because even a moderate 
revision of future expectations may lead to an 
enormous reduction of output since such a large 
part of production is for future demand. 

What then, is the outlook for the production 
of durable goods which should be the basic 
factor in continuing business recovery? 

The outlook, according to comprehensive data 
available in Government files, is for a moderate 
uptrend next year in durable goods manufacture. 
Advances in automobile production are ex- 
pected to be of minor consequence as that in- 
dustry already is at an advanced stage of pros- 
perity. 

Here is the outlook for the various fields of 
durable goods, as shown by available govern- 
mental data: 

Housing: A major expansion in this field, 
leading to an average construction of 800,000 
housing units annually during the next five 
years is expected to be one of the primary fac- 
tors in further recovery. Output during the 
next few years is not expected to reach this an- 
nual total but during the end of the period a 
million or more new housing units may be built 
each year. 


An increase of from 10 
to 15 per cent in wages, 
A HANDICAP TO costs of building mate- 
NEW HOUSING rials and other housing 
costs from the middle of 1936 to the first half 
of this year prevented housing construction 
from developing to expected proportions this 
year. If another 10 per cent price increase 
should occur this coming spring, housing re- 
covery might be set back another year, thus up- 
setting the entire recovery picture. 


INCREASING COSTS 


Manufacturing and mining: Recovery of ex- 
penditures for capital goods and maintenance 
in these industries is dependent on the general 
level of industrial production. 

Combined capital and maintenance expendi- 
tures for 1937 are likely to be about 90 per cent 
of the 1929 total with maintenance expenditures 
fully restored and capital outlays amounting to 
more than 80 per cent of that year’s total. 

Expenditures for plant and equipment are ex- 


Business Barometers 


HARP rises in prices of farm prod- 
ucts and foods brought the wholesale 
| price index up to 0.7 per cent during the 

eweek ended Sept. 18. The index now is 
at 87.4 per cent of the 1926 level. 

Value of all classes of building con- 
struction for which permits are issued 
was 6 per cent higher in August than in 
the preceding month but 4 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month last | 
year. 

Sales in retail stores during August, 
according to the estimate of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, totaled $2,900,- 
000,000, a gain of $100,000,000 or 4 per 
cent over the August, 1936, volume. 

Rural retail sales are reported by the 
Commerce Department to have been 3 
per cent higher last month than in the 
corresponding month in 1936, 


+ 





pected to show a greater increase than the in- 
dex of production. Thus, if the completion of 
the recovery carries the production index 20 
per cent over the 1937 level, it should carry 
plant expenditures 30 or 40 per cent above it. 

Automobiles: The outlook is for mainte- 
nance of production in 1938 at present levels or 
at most, at slightly greater totals. 

Telephone industry: Expenditures for cap- 
ital goods and equipment will reach from 700 
to 800 million dollars a year during the next 
five years as compared with a prospective ex- 
penditure in 1937 of less than 600 million dollars, 

Railroads: Capital and maintenance expendi- 
tures should increase moderately in 1938. This 
year should see a total of 1,600 million dollars 
for such expenditures as compared with 1,350 
in 1936. 

Transit industry: Expenditures for addi- 
tional equipment and maintenance in 1938 
should substantially top the expenditures of 
270 millions in 1936. However, it appears 
doubtful that the pre-depression level of 350 
million dollars will be bettered during the next 
four years. 

Agricultural equipment: More farm income 
is available for improvement of machinery and 
plant than at any time since the era of the 
World War boom in agriculture. 


Commercial building 


truction: Alth h 
FOR COMMERCIAL 39 “Ose7uction ous 
this type of construction 


CONSTRUCTION has been slow in getting 
under way it is expected to show a good in- 
crease next year, with office buildings, stores, 
and various other structures sharing about 
equally in the increase. 


BETTER OUTLOOK 


Electric power: This industry appears cer- 
tain to have a good year jn 1938. The prospect 
is that its annual expenditures for capital goods 
and maintenance from 1938 to the end of 1941 
will amout to from 800 to 1,000 million dollars. 
Comparative expenditures for this year probably 
will total only about 450 millions. 

Increased demand for electric power and the 
obsolescence of existing facilities make this ex- 
pansion in expenditures necessary despite the 
recent harrassment to which the industry has 
been subjected. It has been threatened with di- 
rect competition from existing and projected 
Federal hydro developments—not to mention 
municipal enterprises financed by Federal aid— 
as well as by adverse publicity, higher taxes, the 
“holding company” law and a steady downward 
pressure of rates. 

Public Works: Excluding the reduction in 
the WPA, the outlook is for maintenance of 
public works in 1938 at near present levels. 
States, cities and other local governmental units 
have more revenues now and increases in their 
expenditures for public projects are expected 
largely to offset the limitation of WPA out- 
lays. 

While the recession in the stock market will 
have a temporarily unsettling effect on the mar- 
ket for new capital issues, in the long run even 
the decline of the market may prove a stimulat- 
ing force, in the view of one Federal monetary 
expert. He pointed out that there is likely to 
be a period of slow recovery in prices of stocks 
and that such a period will have a stimulating 
effect on business which may combine with in- 
creased expenditures for durable goods to once 
more set in motion the snowball of recovery. 
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The Lag in Business: 
Comments On Causes 


Period of hesitancy. 
and adverse factors. 
vacation expenditures. 


Favorable 
Advance in 


6¢JP USINESS is falling off.” “Sales aren't up to 
what they were.” “There has been a drop in 
industrial production.” 

Such comments are reported from various parts 
of trade and industry? How true are they? How 
serious is the lag in the rate of recovery? 

An examination of figures covering department 
stores, chain grocery stores, rural retail, variety 
stores and automotive store sales show that there 
has been a slowing down in the rate of increase 
but, except in a few minor industrial items, no de- 
crease in volume. 

“What has happened,” said one Government busi- 
ness analyst last week, “is that trade has remained 
at a standstill. Business men have been accustomed 
to an uptrend in sales and when sales have not 
continued to go ahead they have interpreted that 
as depression.” 


LAST YEAR’S STIMULATION 


Another factor which has made the situation 
seem worse than it is, it is pointed out by the 
American Retail Federation, is that sales in May, 
June and July last year were stimulated by the 
World War bonus payments and consequently 
comparison of 1937 sales in those months with last 
year’s levels is unfavorable. 

And yet it is true that retail sales have in- 
creased only 8 per cent this year while the national 
income is estimated to be up at least 10 per cent 
and may show a 15 per cent increase. 

The official explanation is that there have been 
sharp increases in travel and vacation expenditures 
this summer which are not reflected in retail sales 
volume. Also, it is believed savings and insurance 
expenditures have shown a proportionately large 
increase. 

Under the present conditions, in the opinion of 
Government economists, there may be a six to 
nine months period of business hesitation before 
the recovery again gets into stride. 

Among the factors contributing to recovery cited 
by Government officials and business leaders are: 

Good harvests with prospects of a billion dollar 
increase in farm income; rise in labor income and 
the accumulated demand for capital goods. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


Among unfavorable factors cited are: 

Lag in building; decrease in production of ma- 
chine tools and plant equipment and steel, tex- 
tiles and shoes; slowing of world economic recovery 
accompanied by threats of war and outbreak of 
fighting in the Far East; uncertainty as to further 
Government regulation of business; uncertaintiy as 


to price fluctuations; unbalanced budget and 
tightening of installment selling. 
Thus, recovery in the United States, already 


Slower than in any other parts of the world except 
the gold-bloc countries, such as France, is in pros- 
pect of being retarded again. 

This means, according to one Government econ- 
omist, that 1929 conditions may not be restored fully 
until the middle or end of 1938 and considering the 
estimated 9 per cent increase in the number of 
workers since 1929 it may take half a year after 
that to reach 1929 per capita levels. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


W. J. CAMERON, Official of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany: People can no more make up their minds 
with partial knowledge than a bird can fly with 
a broken wing. The struggles of public intelligence 
for a comprehensive judgment have, at times, been 
very like the tortured, twisted efforts of a one- 
winged bird whirling itself about. 

Or, to say it another way—When lopsided state- 
ments prevail, public opinion, for weeks or months 
together, resembles a boat of which only the oars 
on the left side are in use; it simply spins round 
and round and round, sideswiped by every passing 
wave. In a situation like that anyone would nat- 
urally try to put out an oar on the right side, that 
the boat might make headway. In the same way, 
were only the oars on the right side used, as was 
the case between 1920 And 1929, before these broad- 
casts began, we should have been just as ready to 
put out some oars on the left side... . 

here is still some low thinking being done in 
high places, but to balance that the popular mind 
steadily returns to its center; it is less inclined to 
read importance into what is merely passing noise. 
Our people’s native power of self-reliance is being 
renewed. The nation becomes more like itself again. 
Difficulties are not over, but our people are dis- 
carding the illusions that fostered panic and help- 
lessness, and thus become more fit to deal with 
whatever difficulties may await them.—(Excerpts 
from a recent talk broadcast over a nation-wide 
network.) 
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LEWIS W. WATERS, Research Vice President, 
General Foods Corporation: The fate of a nation is 
determined to a considerable extent by what it eats. 
The food technologist, with the soundest of reason- 
ing, can point out that war, war threats. and in- 
ternational suspicion, may be dietetic as well as eco- 
nomic and political. Who ever saw anyone get up 
from a good meal with anything but a cheerful, 
tolerant attitude toward his fellow men?... 

Food prices are kept low by the competition of 
close to 40,000 manufacturers whose products reach 
more than 20,000,000 housewives through approxi- 
mately a half million retail outlets. The nation’s 
food bill is one-fourth of its annual income. It is 
money well spent. 

(Excerpts from an address before the First Food 
Technology Conference, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Sept. 14.) 
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Mr. Douglas Plans for Regulating Trade in Securities 
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Program of new SEC head. 
Curbs on manipulators. Im- 
provement of accounting 
practices. 


66NW/ELL, the first thing I can say,” 

said William O. Douglas, 
chairman o* the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, as he quietly 
began speaking to the overflow dele- 
gation of newspapermen attending 


his press conference last week, “is | 


that it is a lot nicer up on Cape Cod 
than it is down here. This is the 
first time I had to interrupt my va- 
cation for a long time. 

“I hesitate to open my mouth for 
some time for publication, but it 
seemed to me that there was a great 
deal of confusion around, a great 
deal of uncertainty in financial cir- 
cles and among investors, and I 
know that one thing that busi- 
ness and finance doesn’t like is 
uncertainty.” 

And so William O. Douglas, youth- 
ful Yale Professor on leave, began 
his first press conference as chair- 
man of the SEC. A member of the 
SEC for the vast year and a half, 
he was elected to the chairman- 
ship last week to fill the vacancy 
left by the resignation of James M. 
Landis, who resumed his connection 
with Harvard, where he is now dean 
of the Harvard Law School. 


HIS “THREE POINTS” 

“In general, there are three ob- 
servations,” Mr. Douglas continued, 
“that I would like to make and 
three points I would like to clarify, 
and the first is: What is the proper 
role of the SEC in relation to 
finance and investment? The sec- 
ond is: What kind of a ‘bird’ am I? 
The third is: What is my own at- 
titude toward a number of specific, 
live problems that we have before 
us and that we have been thinking 


about?” 
Picturing the investor as often 
without adequate representation, 


Mr. Douglas viewed the SEc as the 
“investor’s advocate” and warned 
that “we can demand full cisclosure 
of the facts, we can insist upon a 
market free of manipulation, we 
ean fight fraud, but we cannot pro- 
vide sound business judgment, nor 
can we save a fool from his folly.’ 


+ 


+ 








~Wide World 
“INVESTORS’ ADVOCATE” 
Predicting that the Commission’s 


course would be swift and direct, 
William O. Douglas, newly elected 
Chairman of the SEC tells newspaper 
men that the Commission, while act- 
ing in the role of investors’ advocate, 
does not occupy the role of invest- 











ment counsel and could not “save a 
fool from his folly.” 
“Furthermore, we are not,” he 


added, “and can not be investment 
counsel. We have never guaranteed 
price levels or individual prices, and 
I hope we never will. We seek to 
maintain a free market, not a fixed 
market.” 

Answering the second of his self- 
imposed questions, “What kind of a 
bird am I?”, Mr. Douglas said: 

“To tell you the truth, I think that 
I am really a pretty conservative 
sort of a fellow from the old school, 
perhaps a school too old to be re- 
membered. 

“I think that from the point of 
view of investors the one safe, con- 
trolling and guiding stand should be 
conservative standards of finance— 
no monkey business. 

“I can’t see eye-to-eye with those 
whose conscience lets them deal 
themselves two or three hands to 
the investor’s one, or perhaps who 
deal themselves two and three with- 
out giving the investor any deal at 


standards, 
should think 
in finance, 
the 


conservative 
that point of view I 
that the best elements 
the brokers, the underwriters, 
issuers, the exchanges 
here the fullest cooperation.” 

At this point, Mr. Douglas, con- 
tinuing to speak in a moderate but 
firm tone and disregarding the oc- 
cational flashlights of the camera- 
men who are always present at a 
“first press conference,” outlined a 
tentative program. 


FOE OF MANIPULATION 

He promised: 

Continuing prosecution of those 
who manipulate the market, with 
more speedy action and a determi- 
nation to give the innocent a mini- 
mum of inconvenience; and a speedy 
promulgation of “pegging, fixing 
and stabilizing” rules. 

Shortening of prospectuses by 
which new securities are sold; pro- 
motion of better accounting prac- 
tices and consolidation of forms un- 
der the Securities Act of 1933. 

Opposition by himself to moves to 
lighten trading restrictions on “in- 
siders,”’ and the starting of steps to 
provide complete regulation of over- 
the-counter markets. 

As to “segregation” (separation of 
broker and dealer functions) Mr. 
Douglas pointed out that the pre- 
liminary study of the segregation 
problem is only a “prologue.” 

“The study of segregation,” he de- 


clared, “is yet to be made. What 
course of action will be taken will 
depend upon the outcome of that 


study, and I hope that the study can 
be initiated forthwith.” 
Reports on the investment 
Study, Mr. Douglas said, will 
ready for Congress by Jan. 1. 


trust 
be 


“Recommendations for legislation 
will sccompany the reports,” added 
Mr. Douglas. “There are a few 
phases of the protective committee 
Study yet to be submitted, in the 
form of two supplemental! reports 
on voiuntary reorganizations, which 
will go over shortly.” 

The new chairman forecast thas 
the Lea bill, the Barkley bil! and the 
Chandler bill (SEC bills to revamp 
reorganization procedure) will be 


would find 
| 


and with + passed at the next session of Con- 


gress. 
“I think that the period that lies | 

ahead,” said Mr. Douglas in closing, 

“of necessity must be a period of | 


States News 


action—action based not upon eco- 
nomic predilections of men on the 
Commission but action necessitated 
by the requirements of the investors 
and action within the four corners 
of the statutes we administer.” 

And with that and a few answers 
to questions from the reporters, Mr. 
Douglas left Washington for Pleas- 
ant Bay, Cape Cod, where he re- 
sumed his interrupted vacation. Un- 
til the first of October, when he will 
return to Washington, he will spend 
his time on Cape Cod, as he put it, 
“getting acquainted with my family 


“and secondly, to mull over some of 


the major problems that lie ahead.” 

GLENN NIXON 

(For a biographical sketch of Mr. 

Douglas, turn to “People of the 
Week,” page 6.) 
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Prospects For Increase 
In Railroad Rates 


N INCREASE in rail 


road freight 


‘ rates and passenger fares may 
be asked by railroads of the United 
States as a solution to the problem 
faced in recent 1s A more 





rapid rise in 
revenues. 

At a meeting in Washington last 
week, directors of the Association of 
American Railroads 


opere 


merce Commission for a boost in 
freight rates and possibly passenger 
fares. 

Action is to be 
- nounced, until 


deferred 


it Was an- 
the pending request 
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~NEW KOOLMOTOR BRONZE GASOLENE 


THE BIGGEST ADVANCE IN 1937 








THRILLING NEW “MOTOR-MATCHED” PERFORMANCE RESULT OF TESTS ON MORE 


THAN 1,000,000 RUNNING MOTORS 


... These 6 Power Proved features 
step up your motor’s performance 


No wonder the new Bronze 
Koolmotor is the sensation 
of motordom! Cities Service 
tested more than a MILLION 
motors to find its secret. Not 
merely laboratory engines, 
but running motors in every 
type of car — under all oper- 
ating conditions — one of the 
greatest experiments ever 
completed in the automotive 
industry! 

Each one of these 1,000,000 
cars was tested by the Power 
Prover. Sensational hidden 
facts were revealed. The re- 
sult is the new Bronze Kool- 


RADIO CONCERTS... 
(B.D.S.T.) WEAF and 43 associated N.B.C. stations 





motor—the gasolene that ex- 

perts say is motor- matched. 

It's a6-point blend with these 

6 Power Proved features: 

1 Split-second Starting... ar 
where, anytime. 


ly- 


2 Lightning Pick-up, with plenty 
to spare, 

3 Pike's-Peak-in-H igh hill- 
climbing. 

a Full Firing. .. less waste on Stop- 
and-go. 

5 More Miles. . 
less often. 


- you stop for gas 

6 6-point Balance... it does every- 
thing. . 

Fill up today, and you'll be 

a new friend of Koolmotor 

tomorrow, 


every Friday at 8 P.M. 





MOTORISTS AGREE with experts that new Bronze Koolmotor 
is 1937’s biggest advance. First motor-matched gasolene proves 


Superiority in modern motors, 
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all. 

“IT think that the SEC in the role 
of the investor’s advocate can doa 
great deal to preserve and revitalize 
the capitalistic system upon truly 
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Chicago to Washington 25 minutes faster 
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16 hours, 40 minutes. 
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in sections . 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


N AN era of instability when war and threats of war 
| terrorize the world, the voice of America must needs 
carry an enlightened counsel. 

Fortunate we are to have a statesman of the vision 
of Cordell Hull who with self-effacing modesty yet with 
unremitting zeal has preached consistently the gospel of 
economic sanity. 

The speeches of our Secretary of State last week were 
in the same vein as many others he has delivered in the 
last three years, but never have they seemed to be so 
pertinent, never so definitely applicable to world events 
as they are today. 

Mr. Hull diagnoses the ills of the world. Economic 
nationalism has grown out of economic isolation. Na- 
tions affected by a diseased world economy have been 
compelled to adopt measures of self-regimentation and 
restrictive control. Governments of politicians, in short, 
have gone mad with a strange philosophy of economic 
suicide. The lifeblood of peace—world trade—has been 
poisoned by exchange quotas, tariffs, and monetary fa- 


naticisms. 
DICTATORSHIPS 


Small wonder that dictator- 
ships have arisen. They are but 
RESULT FROM the inevitable alternative to an- 

archy and chaos. Bewildered 
ECONOMIC ILLS peoples have learned sadly to pre- 
fer the temporary equilibrium of a dictatorship even with 
lost liberties to the instability and miseries of a bankrupt 
government and a broken down national economy. How 
true the words of Secretary Hull in his Boston speech: 

“The broad unsolved economic problem of distri- 
bution is how actually to find customers to enable the 
machinery of production to operate continuously and 
fully, economically and profitably. Our modern civil- 
ization definitely has within its grasp the productive 
means and resources for supplying the material needs 
of mankind and a standard of living never yet at- 
tained. ; 

“But production continues to fall short, at times 
tragically short, of its possibilities, and we are still 
far away from achieving the peace and security of a 
world of contented people.” 

What Mr. Hull is saying in substance is that the key 
to world prosperity is more production and a better dis- 
tribution of worldly goods. This suggests to me a ques- 
tion: If redistribution of wealth is a sound doctrine for 
130,000,000 persons living in the United States, how much 
more sound is it as a philosophy of world progress when 
applied to 1,000,000,000 persons? 

America, for instance, with a small fraction of the 
world’s population has a major proportion of the world’s 
wealth and income. 

America with most of the gold of the world stands apart 
as the miser who hoards precious metal. 

America buries her gold in Kentucky and refuses to al- 
low even the artificially valued metal to become the basis 
of a trade revival that could break down the hold of dic- 
tators and revive democracies as always happens when 
the pendulum swings from poverty to plenty. 

WORLD TRADE But to continue the analysis by 

Mr. Hull. He uses restrained 
IMPEDIMENTS words to describe the impact of 
MENACE PEACE foreign developments on Amer- 

ica’s own situation. His phrases 
are discreet because they must echo the orthodoxy of 
statesmen of other parties who have never swallowed the 
New Deal doctrine that a few “economic royalists” in the 
United States cause all the ills of mankind, including, no 
doubt, the plight of the underprivileged Chinese. Says 
Mr. Hull in words reminiscent of 1932 and scorned during 
the last four years by Mr. Roosevelt but now reaffirmed 
with courageous frankness by his Secretary of State: 

“Nor has the United States proved itself immune 
from the effects of collapsed international commerce. 
There are those who tell us that foreign trade is un- 
important for the United States. Imagine, however, 
what our domestic situation would be if 30 or 40 of 
our great surplus-producing industries—such as cot- 
ton, hog products, wheat, tobacco, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, copper, lead, oil, coal, and iron and steel 
products—should have to restrict their output to our 
domestic consumption. 

“Surely, we have not so soon forgotten that the ac- 
tual curtailment of our outlets abroad did in fact 
bring misery to many sections of the country, shook 
and dislocated our entire economic system and made 
the depression in this country far deeper than it 
otherwise would have been.” 
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ECONOMIC SANITY 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Charts the Course That Can Lead America and the World 
Out of Depression—His Formula of International Cooperation Is the Best 
Yet to Be Devised by Any Modern Statesman 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are here reminded of the warnings by a group of 
eminent economists when the Hawley-Smoot tariff law 
was passed in 1930—they foresaw the beginning of a 
series of higher tariffs and increased trade barriers. Mr. 
Hull has wisely contended that the way out is precisely 
the reverse of the way we got into the mess. But un- 
happily he speaks only for the Department of State and 
not for the Department of Agriculture and the AAA which 
have forfeited America’s cotton market by a policy of 
self-restriction and subsidized prices just as in the near 
future it is intended by new legislation to apply to other 
crops. Mr. Hull adds: 

“We are attempting to remedy the situation and to 
undo the errors of the past. Instead of encouraging 
the world, by our own attitudes and actions to drive 
toward a greater and greater measure of national eco- 
nomic self-containment, we have embarked upon a 
course of policy and action designed to promote a re- 
turn to healthy and commercial relations among na- 
tions.” 


CONTRADICTORY What Mr. Hull's statement 


really means is that the Depart- 


POLICIES UNDER ment of State is attempting in the 
THE NEW DEAL field of reciprocal agreements to 


remove trade barriers. But un- 
fortunately the other departments of our Government are 
exhibiting to the world more and more evidence of eco- 
nomic nationalism. The Secretary of State concedes a 
fair amount of self-restriction is necessary. It would ap- 
pear that he recognizes the importance of defending to a 
certain extent the New Deal school of limitation. Other- 
wise his speeches would stand out too much as forceful 
contradictions of the policies of his own colleagues. Mr. 
Hull concedes the point somewhat as follows: 


“Of course, the first duty of every government is 
to preserve the existence of the nation as a sovereign 
entity, having its own customs, traditions and social 
structures. For this, each government must seek to 
promote within its territories a healthy and balanced 
operation of productive forces, designed to give the 
people the highest possible measure of material wel- 
fare. 

“It, therefore, is often deemed advisable by gov- 
ernments to take measures which restrict, in varying 
degrees, absolute freedom of international economic 
relations. The task of responsible statesmanship, 
supported by an enlightened public opinion, is to find 
a working balance between the various complex 
forces which operate among nations—between the es- 
sential domestic and international factors of eco- 
nomic activity.” 


Che eee ee ae 
COLLIDE WITH gh y 8 


ernment must take heed of po- 
HULL PROGRAM litical factors and must realize the 
extent to which political dema- 
gogues mislead and exploit the people with panaceas and 
makeshifts that for a while get votes but never add real 
economic health to the national life of a country. 

Mr. Hull does not, however, mince words when he de- 
scribes the effect of narrow-visioned nationalism. He 
says: 

“Today the economy of great parts of the world is 
upon a war basis rather than upon a sound economic 
basis. Economic nationalism and economic isolation, 
when carried to their logical end, require complete 
control of production and prices, regimentation and 
dictatorship. They can only achieve less production, 
less consumption, ever-increasing doles, and lower 
levels of existence for the people. 

“Under these policies, international relations rest 
largely on selfishness, discrimination and force. 
These are conditions that breed the fear of war that 
haunts the world, and that breed the spirit of war 
that threatens all we hold dear. Chaos lies down 
that road.” 

If Mr. Huil looks out of his office window a few squares, 
he will see Government agencies whose spokesmen are 
already urging price control or are pursuing policies which 
can only mean increased labor costs, reduced consump- 
tion and curtailment of output. Only last week the Na- 
tional Indystrial Conference Board revealed that from 
July, 1936, to July, 1937, there had been a substantial 
increase in labor costs with but a negligible increase in 
production. This is one of the main reasons why business 
is hesitant and markets are uneasy nowadays. 

Prices are advancing because the Administration has 
itself encouraged inflationary trends and has put into the 
hands of one group of voters the unqualified power to 
transform collective bargaining into collective bludgeon- 
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ing. When there is no mediating influence, no impartial 
agency, to hold the scales even between what is justly 
deserved by labor to meet increased costs of living and 
what producers can really afford to pay in wages and yet 
keep prices down, the chaos which has brought other na- 
tions to the expedient of regimentation and dictatorship 
becomes all too apparent. It is the inevitable precursor 
of an economic anarchy that is precipitated by economic 
insanity in governmental policies. 

Mr. Hull points the way out. He has pointed it out 
repeatedly in the past. He alone of the whole New Deal 
coterie understands the play and interplay of economic 
forces in the whole world. He is a man without ambi- 
tion. He does not need to fling sarcastic words at politi- 
cal foes or to occupy his time with punitive speeches or 
transcontinental trips to play politics. He minds his own 
business in the Department of State and stays on the job. 
He preaches the doctrine of world liberation from the 
forces of economic insanity. 


GAINS IN THE What a President of the United 


States we would have if Cordell 


RECIPROCITY Hull were nominated by the 
MOVEMENT Democrats in 1940 and if the Re- 


publican party could forget par- 
tisanship and endorse him. For Mr. Hull has all the lib- 
eralism of a humanitarian spirit with all the soundness of 
a conservative brain. Here is his formula expressed in 
one of last week’s speeches in a few phrases: . 

“Through economic interchange and cooperation, 
the opportunity is presented for all nations to live a 
satisfactory and improving type of life. Today the 
growing economic productiveness of the world is be- 
ing absorbed in large part to make armaments, is 
being used to prepare ruin. 

“Turn these resources and energies into the things 
that go into peaceful living and all countries will find 
that the conditions of life can be and will be vastly 
improved. Economic betterment brings hope and 
extended opportunity to our individual lives, and so 
fosters the wish for peace. Peoples that are em- 
ployed and prosperous are not easily incited to either 
internal or international strife. But peoples living 
in want and misery come to hold life cheaply and 
stand ready to gamble on the use of force.” 

The opportunity is here for international cooperation, 
for rebuilding trade, for removal of barriers that break 
down commerce, and for the substitution of trade impulses 
that increase the total volume of business transactions 
everywhere. Mr. Hull has made some progress by his 
reciprocal trade treaties. His efforts have been more or 
less thwarted by the policies of economic nation&lism sanc- 
tioned by President Roosevelt himself although the Ex- 
ecutive unconvincingly argues in his speeches that Amer- 
ican democracy is seeking to lead the world along the 


paths of human freedom. 
Thetroubleis Mr. Roosevelt at 


NATIONALISTIC eart doesn’t beli in the Hull 
CONTROLS ARE doctrines. He leans nitinasd the 
SHORT-SIGHTED Hitler and Stalin and Mussolini 


doctrines of rigid nationalistic 
control. If the President could only be won over whole- 
heartedly to the Hull conception of world economics, he 
would find ways and means soon enough to reduce unem- 
ployment without endless drain on the Treasury. 

Foreign trade and even a resumption of foreign loans 
would be cheaper in the long run than relief, domestic 
regimentation and crop control. Our surpluses then wouic 
move again into the world markets and our farms would 
feed the world even as our factories would furnish 
goods and machinery to other lands where reemployment 
would then be possible for the millions of human beings 
there who are ill-nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed. 

But, it will be said, the loans will never be repaid. In 
the periodic write-offs of depression and prosperity over 
spans of time, a certain proportion of the principal of bor- 
rowed money is always defaulted. But the interest and 
service charges in the interim pay well for the use of the 
borrowed funds. The enlargement of the total transac- 
tions of domestic and foreign trade during long periods of 
economic equilibrium more than offsets, over a period of 
years, the losses of principal. 

A world economy means world peace and world democ- 
racy. Cordell Hull sees it. We can only hope and pray 
that across Executive Avenue in the White House some 
day the President of the United States will see it, too, and 
give true leaderhip to a distraught world. America by in- 
telligent use of her gold and resources can bring about the 
biggest advance in human progress the world has ever 
known. 





















































